ADELA ROGERS ST.JOHNS Elaine St. Johns 


FOREWORD 


RECENTLY, | WAS THE GUEST on "Over Easy," the Hugh Downs talk show that is 
telecast nationwide on the Public Broadcasting System. The daily program is 
addressed to senior citizens. Hugh and | talked for a few minutes about the 
hardships of growing old. | couldn't think of any, except that | can no longer 
ride horseback all day and | can no longer dance all night. Other than that, 
the limitations of age came upon me so gradually that | was hardly aware of 
them until people began to tell me there were certain things | should no 
longer try to do. 


| didn't care. Maybe | would have to slow down, but | refused to cut down. | 
have too many interests. | have my work. | have my family. | have my friends. 
| have the many "causes" that are important to me and make each day vital. | 
have lived a long time, | have learned a great deal, and | feel | have 
something to say to people. And | always welcome the chance to speak my 
piece. 


These days, a week doesn't pass without invitations to address various groups- 
women's groups, church groups, professional groups, seminars, conventions 
banquets. | rarely say no, and then only because of previous engagements. 
And, while | appear often on national talk shows, | especially enjoy being on 
local television talk shows because there is a better chance of meeting local 
viewers later, in a bookstore or at a tea. | love to talk, but | know the 
importance of listening, and it means a lot to me to exchange views with 
others on some subject of our common interest. No, I'm having too much fun 
to let old age make me submit to a rocking chair and a shawl. | still have a lot 
of living to do. 


On "Over Easy" that day, Hugh Downs invited questions from the audience. A 
woman got up and asked, "Mrs. St. Johns, now that you've reached eighty- 
five, do you often think about death?" 


| said, "Dear lady, of course | think about death, but not just because of my 
age. | have thought about death all my life. Hasn't everyone?" 


She groped, "Yes, but-" 

| said, “My friend, do you believe in God?" "Yes, | do." 
"Do you believe in an afterlife?" 

"Yes, but | don't know what it's like." 


"Of course you don't, not really, not yet. But you'll find out sooner or later. 
We all will. And it will be as wonderful as we make it.” 


She asked, "How can you be so sure?” 


| wanted to tell her. Oh, how | wanted to tell her. But this was just a half 
hour show. 


And so | decided to write this book. To express my conviction, based on 
undeniable experience, that life is indeed eternal. 


| believe we need never feel pain at the passing of a loved one, that we need 
never fear our own "death." 


Maybe, by the time you finish this book, you will believe this, too. You will 
believe, as | do, that there is life beyond death. This book is my personal 
testimony, based on many experiences with those who have gone on, as 
though into another room, that death is not the closing but the opening of a 
door. 


-Adela Rogers St. Johns 
Woodland Hills, California November, 1980 


ONE 


WHEN MY son Bill was killed in World War II, my own life seemed to end as 
well. This was not my first experience with death. There had been many 
deaths. My parents were gone. A husband. A stillborn child. Countless friends, 
some of them world famous. | knew death. | regarded it as the ultimate 
finality, the closing of a door, the end of a relationship. Goodbye, dear heart. 
It was fun. And if it wasn't fun, then maybe | learned something from it, 
anyway. So long. I'll miss you. For a while. But then | must get on with living. 
Goodbye. 


But | couldn't say goodbye to Billy. 


THE TELEGRAM 


At the time, my daughter Elaine was living in Hartford, Connecticut. Her 
husband was an executive at Pratt Whitney, working the swing shift seven 
days a week. Elaine worked there herself from time to time, as part of her 
own war effort. But usually on weekends Elaine brought her young son 
Koko—George, actually—to visit me at my house on Beekman Place in New 
York City. The telegram came on a weekend. 


We were in the living room on the second floor, a fire going, the room full of 
flowers. On a table was a large portrait of Billy in his uniform. Elaine had 
given me the white, tooled leather frame that held it. It was a beautiful 
morning. We were trying to decide how to spend the day getting around 
without a car and without wasting any ration coupons. 


The houseboy came in with the telegram on a silver tray. 
Elaine asked, "Do you want me to open it for you, Mother?" 

| said, "No thanks, darling. | prefer to open telegrams myself.” 
| somehow knew... 

"His Majesty's Government regrets to inform you that your son..." 
No. 

No. 

Not Billy. 

No. No. 

",.. killed in action.” Billy dead. 

Billy already buried. No. 


The war in Europe had begun in September, 1939. Billy was convinced that 
the United States could not stay out of it for long, but he did not wait for us 
to become involved. He went up to Canada and joined the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. | went there for the ceremony when he got his wings. 


He visited me in New York on his embarkation leave. Our last words were so 
ordinary: 


"Okay, Mama. | have to go now. Hold the fort.” 


"I will, darling.” "So long." So long. 


NO GOOBYES 


How many times had | heard Billy say so long? It had always been his way of 
saying goodbye. When he was a boy and heading for school, after school when 
he went out to play with his friends, when an assignment took me away from 
home for a few days. or a few months, Billy always said so long. So long. 


No. Not now. Not this way. 


MY FIRST experience with death occurred when | was eight. My father hadn't 
wanted me to attend school, so | was educated at home, mostly by my 
grandfather, an ordained minister. At the end of each day, | would climb onto 
his lap and he would read to me from the Bible. Then he would explain to me 
what he had read. He was old, even then. He often spoke to me about death. 


He would say, "Death is not the end of the road, honey. Death is the beginning 
of a new life, a wonderful life. We go to heaven and we are with Jesus and we 
are happier than we ever could be here on Earth.” 


So when my grandfather died, | was sure he was happier than he had ever 
been before, and | was happy for him. On the day of his funeral, | wore my 
prettiest dress and put ribbons in my hair. My mother made me go to my room 
and change into something more somber. | couldn't understand it. 


| couldn't understand the funeral service, either. Everybody was so sad. The 
music was sad. The eulogy was sad. Why? Didn't people know that Grandfather 
was happy in heaven with Jesus, happier than he had ever been before? Why 
all the sorrow? 


At the cemetery, | watched my grandfather's coffin being lowered into the 
ground. What was this? This wasn't the way Grandfather had said it would be. 
| had expected to see his coffin rise into the air, into the clouds, to heaven, 
to Jesus. Instead they put him in a hole in the ground and covered it up and 
everybody walked away weeping. What was all this? 


Had Grandfather lied to me about death? 


Or had somebody lied to him? 
| hated death. 


| hated death, years later, when my father died. My father had been a 
brilliant trial lawyer. | adored him, and | was never prouder of him than when 
| sat in a courtroom and watched him at work. At the height of his career, law 
professors from Harvard used to come out to San Francisco and take notes as 
they watched him try a case. 


My father died of alcoholism. He drank himself to death. | watched this 
happening and there was nothing | could do to stop him. My father's death was 
a surrender, an admitted defeat, a giving up. | hated death for being stronger 
than my father. 


There were other deaths, of course. Many of them. Say goodbye, dear heart. 
It's all over. 


And now Billy. 


My Billy. So beautiful. So loving and so lovable. So gentle and so strong. So 
firm, yet so considerate and thoughtful and forgiving. So tall. Oh, Billy was 
tall. Six-foot-seven. People would turn to Bill and look at him at their own eye 
level and then have to look up at him to look into his eyes. It was a family 
joke. Our beanstalk. 


"His Majesty's Government regrets. 
No. Not Billy. 
But yes. 


When the words finally penetrated, | handed the telegram to Elaine and then | 
went up to my rooms on the third floor. | wanted to be alone. | had to be 
alone. | felt | would be alone for the rest of my life. 


Elaine wisely respected my need. Later in the day, she looked into my 
bedroom and asked me if | wanted anything to eat. | said no. She went away. 
The houseboy kept bringing me cups of coffee and cups of tea and cups of 
soup. | didn't touch them. | did not sleep that night but just sat there in the 
darkness, stunned, hurt, alone. 


The next day was the same. In the morning, the houseboy brought breakfast 
to me, but | did not touch it. Then he resumed his parade of coffee and tea. 
In the afternoon, Elaine came in carrying a salad on a tray. | looked at the 
salad. | looked at Elaine. She nodded. Well, at least | could try. But | could 
not swallow. 


| said to Elaine, "I want to see Eileen Garrett." "If you think you should," she 
answered. 


Eileen Garrett was the most famous psychic medium of the day, and she had 
been for many years. We had mutual friends and had attended many dinner 
parties together, developing a first-name friendship. | had no opinions on 
Eileen's psychic powers, one way or another. As a journalist, it was not my 
role to make judgments. But it was said that she had a faculty to make 
contact with the dead, and this at least was something to cling to. Perhaps if 
there had been a body and a funeral, | would have been able to accept Bill's 
death more rationally. But there was no body and no funeral. Just a telegram. 
Bill was gone. | could not accept the finality of it. 


"Call Eileen, will you? Ask her when she can see me." 


"All right," Elaine said. Then: “Mother, why don't you come down to the living 
room?" 


"I can't. Not yet. | couldn't bring myself to look at Billy's picture." 
Elaine frowned and looked away. "Then I'll put the picture in a drawer." 
"Don't do that. It's all we have left of him now.” 


Elaine went into the room where | usually worked, found Eileen Garrett's 
number in my directory, and called her. In a few moments, she came back 
into my bedroom. “Eileen said she can see you right away.” "Did you tell her 
about Bill?" 


"No." 

"Is there anything about Bill in the papers?” "Not this morning." 
"Will you come with me?" 

"Yes." 


| freshened up and changed clothes. We managed to get a cab and we went to 
Eileen Garrett's apartment on Park Avenue. In the lobby, Elaine suddenly said, 
"I'll wait here, Mother.” 


| looked at her. "Why, dear?” 


She shrugged. "We don't know what's going to happen upstairs. It might get 
very personal. I'd better wait here." 


"If you think it's best, darling.” | kissed her and went to the elevator. 


WHEN EILEEN GARRETT opened the door, there was no sign of concern for me 
on her face. She was a strapping woman, very handsome, almost 
overpowering. 


"I'm so glad you could come, Adela,” she said. "I'm leaving for California 
tomorrow and | don't know when I'll be back. We would have missed each 
other.” 


“I'm glad you could see me," | said. She took my coat. 


"As a matter of fact," she said, "the thought struck me this morning to call 
you, if only to say hello and goobye. Would you like tea? It's just ready." 


"That would be fine." 


We walked together into the living room, heading for chairs placed at a table 
already set for tea. Suddenly Eileen stopped and stared off into space. Then 
she looked up. And she said, "Well, here's Bill.” 


She had looked up. 
Everybody had to look up to look at Bill's face. 


| could not remember ever mentioning to Eileen Garrett that | had a son 
named Bill. There had been no reason to. And | knew she had never seen Bill. 
But she had looked up. 


"Bill is here?" 
"Yes. Right over there." she said, pointing. 


| didn't see anything. "Eileen," | said, “Bill is dead. He was killed in action. | 
got the telegram yesterday.” "Adela, he is here now. He's looking at you and 
smiling at you." 


"What is he wearing?" 


"A uniform. Looks like a British uniform. What's he doing in a British uniform? 
He's American, isn't he?" 


"It's Canadian. He joined the Royal Canadian Air Force before we got into the 
war. Does he want to say anything to me?” 


Eileen looked up. "Bill?" When she spoke again, it was in her normal voice, but 
| felt she was transmitting for Bill. "Mama. | love you. Don't worry about me. 
I'm all right. I'm happy here. I'm with friends. 


But you must stop grieving for me. That will only hold me back. You must get 
on with your life, Mama, so that | can get on with mine.” 


"Your life," | said. It was a comment, not a question. Your life. 


"Anything else?" | asked Eileen. 


She transmitted: "Pray for me, Mama. Pray for all of us here. It helps us 
advance," " Mama. He called me Mama. Bill always called me Mama. The only 
one of my children who did. It had to be Bill. 


"I'll pray for you, Billy darling. I'll pray for you every day of my life." | looked 
at Eileen. 


"He's gone." 


| sank into a chair. A sense of great relief swept through me. | began to cry. 
"Oh, Eileen,” | said, “I'm so grateful to you, so grateful. Ever since the 
telegram came, I've been in such pain." 


"I'm happy if I've helped,” she said. 


"You can't know how much," | told her. "You see, | just couldn't accept the 
fact that Bill was really gone.” "He isn't gone,” she said. “He has just gone 
on.” "Oh, Eileen I'm so glad | thought of calling you.” "Maybe you didn't,” she 
said. "I told you | thought of calling you this morning. Maybe Bill put those 
thoughts in our minds.” 


"I wish you weren't going to California tomorrow. Suppose Bill wants to make 
contact through you again?” | said. 


"He can make contact with me wherever | am." "You'll let me know?" 
"Of course.” 
"Call me any time of the day or night. I'd want to know right away." 


"Of course, dear,” she said. "But, Adela, you don't need me to contact Bill. 
You've got somebody in your own family who can make the contact.” 


"I do?" 
"Yes." 
"Who?" 


"She's waiting for you downstairs in the lobby." "My daughter, Elaine?" How did 
Eileen know she was there? 


"If that's who's downstairs," Eileen said, "I know she can be the contact. In 
fact, I'm sure Bill has already contacted her. Why don't | ask her to come up?" 
Elaine? 


In a few minutes, Elaine was sitting with us at the tea table. This was Elaine's 
first meeting with Eileen Garrett. | introduced them and said, “Elaine, Bill was 
just here." 


There was no expression on her face. "He was?" "I'm sure of it." 


"Did he say anything?” 


"Yes, through Eileen. He says he's all right. He wants us to stop grieving for 
him. He wants us to pray for him." | watched Elaine closely. She was just 
listening. | said, "Eileen feels that Bill has already made contact with you. Has 
he?" 


She shook her head. “I'm not sure. | don't think so. But there was something 
odd. | thought it was my imagination. We've all been so upset, you know." 


"What happened?” 


"It was early this morning. | couldn't sleep, so | got up and went out and got 
the paper. | was in the living room, reading. | happened to glance at Bill's 
picture on the table. | could have sworn that he grinned at me, and winked. 
You know how he was always winking at people when he was in a good mood.” 


"Why didn't you mention it to me?" 


"How could | mention a thing like that? | thought | was losing my mind. | went 
over and took a close look at the picture. It was unchanged. It must have been 
my imagination.” 


| looked at Eileen Garrett. "What do you think? 


She shrugged. “It could have been imagination. But then it could have been 
real. These things happen. Whatever it was, l'm convinced Bill has made 
contact with you, Elaine." 


| looked back at Elaine. "Darling, Eileen thinks that Bill can make contact with 
us through you.” "How?" 


"It's very simple,” Eileen said. “Wait until you have a quiet hour. Then sit down 
at a table with a blank piece of paper and a pencil, and start talking to Bill. 
He'll answer.” 


"How?" 


"Through the pencil. It's called automatic writing. It's not rare. Many people 
can do it who aren't ad- vanced psychics. You just talk to Bill the way you 
normally would. He'll answer through the pencil. The pencil will do its own 
writing." 


Elaine was not convinced. "How come | can do this all of a sudden?" 
"In the first place," Eileen said, "it isn't all of a sudden. You've always been 
able to do it. Many people can but don't know it. In the second place, a few 


moments ago Bill told me that you can do it and that he wants you to. How 
else do you think | knew you were down in the lobby?" 


Elaine shook her head. "It's risky. How will | know when the writing is coming 
from Bill and not out of my imagination?" 


Eileen Garrett said, "There will be ‘evidetials'-bits of information that won't 
mean anything to you at first but will be verified later. It's their way of letting 
us know that the experience is valid." 


| asked, “Elaine, will you try it?" 
"It's not all that simple," Elaine said. “I'll have to think about it." 


Suddenly | remembered a name, a name of many years ago, a name | had 
almost forgotten. | said, "Elaine, remember Ross Snyder?" 


TWO 


WE WERE living in California at the time. Elaine was four years old. My 
husband, Ike St. Johns, had been a newspaperman when | met him but was 
now working as secretary to Pinky Snyder, then Mayor of Los Angeles. | was 
covering Hollywood for the Hearst newspapers and writing features for the 
Hearst fan magazines. | did most of my writing at home. 


Late one afternoon, | decided to call it a day, and | went into the living room 
to page through the afternoon Herald, which had just arrived. The Herald was 
my home base in the Hearst organization. Upstairs, my son Bill and a pal were 
singing "Abdul the Bulbul Emir” with great gusto. Elaine was in the backyard at 
her sandbox. From the kitchen where dinner was cooking came the savory 
smell of spareribs and sweet-and-sour cabbage. 


The lead story on the front page of the Herald was about a movement to bring 
back the World War | soldiers who had been buried overseas. One of the first 
to be brought back to the Los Angeles area, the article said, was Ross Snyder, 
the Mayor's son. There was a four-column picture of Ross in his American 
Expeditionary Force uniform. | finished with the paper and placed it on a 
hassock in front of me, frontpage up. 


Into the room burst my small daughter on what was obviously an emergency 
trip to the bathroom. Elaine glanced at the picture on the front page, gave a 
happy smile, then said: "Oh there's Ross.” And she flew on. 


For a moment, it didn't register. Then | thought: Ross? Ross Snyder had gone 
to France with the Rainbow Division and had been killed before Elaine was 
born. |, myself, had never seen a picture of him in uniform before. The Mayor, 
so Ike told me, had one on his desk, but our daughter had never been 
anywhere near that office. 


On her return trip, | caught the sleeve of her one-piece blue overalls with a 
restraining hand. “Wait a minute, lamb," | said. "How did you know that was 
Ross? 


She said, "Oh, Mummy, | guess | know Ross, don't IP 
And | said, "How, sweetheart?" 
"He comes to see me all the time, doesn't he?" 


She trotted out to the backyard and | sat there, goose pimples rising on my 
skin, apprehensively turning all this over in my mind. 


| had, of course, heard of psychic phenomena. During any war, so much 
sudden death gives rise to a tremendous interest in the subject. | had indeed 
covered a séance or two myself when | was a young reporter on the Herald. 
We had disclosed a good deal of fraud and trickery, and very little that 
inclined me to believe in so-called psychic powers. Yet here in my own living 
room, without benefit of dim lights, ouija board, or tin trumpet, in perfect 
childlike simplicity, my own four-year-old daughter had recognized as 
someone she saw often a young man the rest of us knew to be dead and gone 
before she was born. 


Elaine was a sweet child, with a golden Dutch bob, candid blue eyes, and four 
freckles on the tip of her nose. Never, never since she was born had she been 
other than a bright, happy, outgoing child, healthy in mind and body. She had 
never been lonely, had not had fantasies or imaginary playmates. True, she 
said. her prayers rather more fervently and creatively than most children her 
age. She asked more questions- Where did | come from? Can | see God? Can 
God see me? —than her brother Billy. But she had never even asked about 
death. As a matter of fact, | realized suddenly, she had never encountered it, 
not even with a pet. In her small world death did not as yet exist. 


That night my husband agreed with me that there was no way that Elaine 
could have seen Ross Snyder or a picture of him. "But," he said, "there must be 
some simple explanation.” So on the following Saturday afternoon Ike took her 
for a romp in the park and they had one of their private talks, which the two 
of them called a heart-to-heart. 


Their heart-to-heart produced no simple explanation. In fact, it seemed to 
produce further evidence. that Elaine knew things she couldn't know and 
further proof that the Ross who visited her was, indeed, Ross Snyder. Ike said 
Elaine described a “thing Ross carried on his back," which Ike surmised was a 
knapsack. She described Ross's gas mask, his “tin hat" with the chin strap, a 
nest of "funny pots” that folded together with which she and Ross pretended 
to cook. Obviously, that was Ross's mess kit. 


"She's got the gear down right," said Ike, in stunned disbelief. "She says they 
just talk and play, and when | asked what do they talk about, she said: ‘Oh, 
you know, Daddyl" " 


"What should we do, Ike?" | asked. 


The answer was—nothing. Which was exactly what we did. Until a week later, 
when it developed that there was something very specific required of me. 
"Mummy," said Elaine, in an offhand way, “Ross wants you to tell his mother 
that he can't come to the attic." 


There was more to it, but | was so stunned at the thought of offering a 
psychic message, delivered by her dead son through my four-year-old 
daughter to the First Lady of Los Angeles, that | absorbed little beyond the 
first sentence. Never, never, | felt sure, had Mrs. Snyder heard the word 
psychic or even been in an attic. She was a prim, proper, Boston aristocrat 
who, since her son's death, could also have been described as forbidding. It 
would be fair to say | held her in considerable awe. 


Yet, when Elaine said that Ross wanted me to speak to his mother, so real had 
he become that | thought, well, if | must, | must, and | invited Mrs. Snyder to 
tea. That didn’t keep my tea cup from rattling. Nor did Mrs. Snyder. She was 
on the point of departure before | gathered the courage to deliver her son's 
message. When | did, she fainted. 


When she recovered she explained that after Ross's death she had for months 
kept his room exactly as he left it to go into the Army. When her husband, 
who thought it morbid, finally insisted that she break up the room, she had 
moved all Ross's belongings by stealth and recreated his room in the attic. 
There she would go in secrecy to try to get a message from her 


only child. This, she told me, no one knew, no one, because the Mayor 
wouldn't have stood for it. 


"Well," | said, "you have your message now, and there's more to it. Ross says 
he can't come to the attic, but he'll see you again." 


When she left, Mrs. Snyder was smiling. She looked soft and almost pretty. At 
peace. 


There was one more message from Ross. He wanted his mother to give Elaine 
the ring with the ruby set in a little star that she had given to him when he 
was five. Elaine wore it—she loved rings—but when | asked her if it made her 
think of Ross, if she missed him, she shrugged. "No," she said. "I'll see him 
again. 


TWENTY YEARS had passed between Elaine's experience with Ross Snyder and 
the afternoon | reminded. her of him in Eileen Garrett's apartment. In the 


silent moments that followed, | knew Elaine was remembering. | knew she 
was thinking of her young son, Koko. She was a mother herself now: she could 
understand how urgent it had been for Mrs. Snyder to get a message from her 
son. | now wanted urgently to continue the contact with my son, something 
more to confirm what Eileen had seen and said. 


"Elaine, will you try it?" | said. “Eileen Garrett says you can do it." 


"I know | should try,” Elaine said, “but I still want to think about it for a while. 
Maybe tonight." 


When we returned to Beekman Place, Elaine said, "I think Koko and | should 
head back to Hartford before the rush-hour mob hits Grand Central.” 


| was terribly disappointed. "I thought you were going to stay here tonight. 
You said you might try the writing tonight.” 


She shook her head. "I've got a husband waiting for me in Hartford. Will you 
be all right?" 


"Yes. But will you try the writing?" 
“Probably.” 
"And let me know?" 


"Yes. I'll call." She went upstairs and was back in a few minutes with Koko in 
tow, a weekend bag under one arm. As she prepared to leave, she asked, "Do 
you want me to call somebody to stay with you?" 


"No. I'm not ready for company yet. I'll be all right." 
"Eat something, Mother.” 


"I'll try," | went down to the door with them and we kissed goodbye. "Be sure 
to call if anything happens. 


"I'll call, either way," she said. 
And they were gone. 


| went up to the living room but | could not bring myself to stay there because 
of Bill's picture. | wondered if the Bill in the picture had actually smiled at 
Elaine. | went up to my rooms, News of Bill's death had begun to appear in the 
evening newspapers across the country and the telephone calls started 
coming. | was touched by the expressions of sympathy, the outpourings of 
love and friendship, but | tried to keep the conversations short because | 
wanted to leave the line open for Elaine's call. | kept wondering and 
wondering what was happening to her. 


ELAINE got home in time to prepare dinner for her husband before he had to 
go to work. They were living in a cold-water flat on the top floor of a four- 
story tenement, the only apartment they could find because of the housing 
shortage in Hartford. The defense plants had brought thousands of transients 
into the city. 


After Elaine's husband left for work, she bathed Koko and put him to bed, this 
followed by the task of cleaning up after the meal. It was around eight when 
she finally found time to relax. 


But she couldn't relax. She knew I would be hovering over my telephone on 
Beekman Place, aching for her call. She knew she had to try the automatic 
writing, but she was severely reluctant—reluctant for my sake. Elaine was 
aware of her vivid imagination, was afraid to trust her own judgment. She felt 
that if she were unable to distinguish fact from fiction she might well end up 
deceiving me, and she wanted to avoid this beyond all else. 


But she had said she would try. Remembering Eileen's instructions, Elaine got 
a piece of paper and a pencil, sat down in a comfortable chair, placed a book 
on her lap, the paper on top of it, and held the pencil loosely in her hand. 
Now what? Eileen had said just to go ahead and talk to Billy—he would answer 
via the pencil. 


Elaine said aloud: "Billy, are you here? Are you here, Bill?" 

Nothing. 

"Billy, if there's any way you can show me that you're here, please do it." 
Nothing. 


“Billy, you know what Mother is going through. If it's possible, say something 
for her sake, something that will make her feel better." 


Nothing. 


Elaine was beginning to feel foolish, frustrated, and very nervous. She 
wondered if she would be better off at a table. The book was wobbly, so she 
got up and went to the dining room table and sat down, paper in front of her, 
pencil in hand. 


Getting a bit impatient by now, she said aloud, "Now, come on, Billy, stop 
fooling around. If you've got anything to say, say it." 


The pencil began to move. Elaine watched in astonishment. The pencil wrote: 
"Hi, Sis.” 


Hi, Sis. 


Since boyhood that had always been Bill's greeting to Elaine, no matter how 
many times a day they ran into each other. Hi, Sis. 


Elaine asked: "Is it really you, Billy?" "Yes," the pencil wrote. 
"How are you?" 

"| feel great.” 

"Where are you?" 

"I can't describe it to you.” 

"Why not?" 

“Because you couldn't understand. You have no possible frame of reference.” 
"Have you seen anybody you know?" 

"Some buddies from my outfit. And a friend from 

high school just arrived. I'm with friends, Sis.” 

"Is Dad there?" 

"Yes. | saw him earlier." 

"Were you able to speak to him?" 

"No. He was too far away." 

"Anybody else?" 

"Grandma Meyer." 

"Did you speak to her?" 

"Yes. She told me to contact you through Eileen Carrett. 
"Did you ever meet Eileen Garrett, Billy?" 

"No. | never even heard of her before." 

"So that's how it came about. Why didn't you try to contact me directly, Bill?” 


"Because you wouldn't have believed it was me. You didn't believe it was me 
when | smiled through the picture." 


"I wasn't sure. Billy, do we have much more time now?" 
"No." 


"Then give me a message for Mother." 


"Tell Mama | love her. Tell her I'm happy. Tell her to pray for all of us here. 
Tell her to stop grieving. The best thing she can do for me is pray. And keep 
on loving me.” 


"All right. But, Bill, is there something you can tell me that will prove that 
this is really you?" 


The pencil wrote: "The lady in the picture is my bombardier's mother." 
Elaine said, "Say that again, Bill." 
The pencil wrote: "The lady in the picture is my bombardier's mother." 


“What picture, Bill? Mother has shown me all the pictures you've sent. | don't 
remember one with a woman in it.” 


“There is such a picture.” 
"Where is it. Bill?" 
"The picture is there. So long, Sis.” 


Elaine sank back in her chair, exhausted. She stared at the writing on the 
yellow paper as though she was seeing it for the first time, and in a way she 
was. She had been in a slight daze throughout the experience. The 
handwriting was not hers. Elaine's handwriting is large, firm, bold. The writing 
on the paper was shaky, weak, irregular, and some of the words were run 
together. Elaine had to make notes for herself to remember some of her 
questions and fit them to the answers. 


Still feeling uncertain about the whole thing, she called me. My heart was 
pounding as she told me what happened. | had many questions. Could she see 
him, as Eileen had? No. Did she sense his presence? Vaguely. Did she believe it 
was him? She didn't know. Could she have imagined the whole thing? She 
didn't know. 


She went over the message, and after she read the part about the woman in 
the picture she asked, “Does that mean anything to you, Mother?” 


"Read it again," | said. She read it again. | thought about it, then: "No, it 
doesn't mean anything." 


"He didn't send you a picture with a woman in it?" "No. If he had. | would have 
shown it to you and you would have known about it yourself. Anyway, Billy 
didn't like having his picture taken, the way he always towered over 
everybody.” 


Elaine sighed and said, “Well, | can't figure it out.” "Why don't you ask him for 
more information?" 


Her tone changed, the way it always changed when she made up her mind to 
be firm. "Mother," she said, “I'm not going to ask Billy any more questions, 
assuming that it was Billy." 


"What's the matter, darling?" | asked. 


She was on the verge of tears. "It was an eerie experience, Mother. | still feel 
queasy because of it. You have no idea what it was like to sit here and think 
my dead brother was talking to me through a pencil.” "But suppose he was, 
Elaine?" 


"Then he'll have to do something to prove it to me," she said. "I'm sorry, 
Mother. No more." 


| was heartbroken, but | said, “All right, dear. | understand.” 
So | waited. 
The days went by somehow. 


Gradually | had overcome my need for seclusion and began to go about again. 
| resumed taking tea in the living room. | could look at Bill's picture without 
pain. No matter what Elaine felt about it, | was convinced Bill had smiled at 
her that day. 


| had my ups. | had my downs. | had my frustrations. 


| kept waiting for details from England. Where was my son killed? How? Where 
was he buried? Had he been buried? 


| didn't know. | didn't know! 


Then came the letter from Bill's commanding officer giving me the full story. 
Pilot Officer William St. Johns and his crew had been on a bombing mission 
over Germany and had been hit by groundfire on the way back. Bill was able 
to keep the plane aloft until they crossed the English Channel, but then began 
to lose altitude rapidly. Bill ordered the crew to bail out. When they were 
slow about it, reluctant to leave him alone, he shouted: "Come on, you guys, 
get out of here! That's an order.” They bailed out. The plane came in low over 
a village, but Bill kept the plane up until he was over farmland. And then he 
crashed. He had been buried with full honors in the sacred grounds of the 
Royal Air Force at Stratford-on-Avon. The commanding officer wrote, "He was 
a brave and kindly man, a beloved leader to his crew, who, as you may not 
know, called him ‘the Skipper." 


He was a brave and kindly man, beloved... Consolation. 
He was... 


Oh, no. 


Elaine and Koko continued to visit me. They were a great comfort. | carefully 
avoided the subject of automatic writing. Elaine seemed either to have 
forgotten it or simply filed it away under "Tried and Failed." 


| shared with Elaine the letters that began to come from Bill's crew members. 
Some of them | met in Canada during their training; a couple were British lads 
who'd joined them in England after Bill was attached to the RAF. These | 
didn't know, although Bill occasionally wrote of them and mentioned visiting 
their homes. Now they wrote too. All said, “Only the Skipper could have done 
it. Only the Skipper could have gotten us back.” And that helped. 


| continued to wait. 


It came, | remember, on a very dull New York morning when the East River 
flowing past my window looked as leaden as the River Styx. | remember that 
the envelope, bearing the bright censor's stamp, was RCAF blue with the RCAF 
crest and motto: Per Ardva ad Astra. Through Adversity to the Stars. 


Inside was a note from Bill's navigator, the one he always called Pete. He was 
sending me, Pete wrote, a picture he thought | would like to have of the final 
services for the Skipper at Stratford. There was the picture: a flagdraped 
casket, the ramrod—straight buglers, Bill's crew smartly at attention. Standing 
a little to one side was a woman | had not seen before, an attractive, 
matronly woman. 


| decided not to say anything to Elaine until | knew for sure. 
| wrote Pete. 

And again | waited. A long wait. 

At last the answer. 


| called Hartford. At first Elaine was totally bewildered, for all | could say, 
over and over, was, “The woman in the picture is his bombardier's mother." 


| was finally able to tell her the full story, including the fact that the 
bombardier was one of Bill's British lads whose home he had visited. 


Elaine was silent a long time. Finally she said, "Then it really was Bill.’ 
| said, “Elaine, it really is Bill.” 


Later Pete sent me another picture, a picture of himself in uniform smiling 
broadly and standing on a bridge that crosses the Avon. On the back he 
scrawled, “You want to know why I'm smiling? I've just been to visit the 
Skipper's grave and | had the firm conviction he isn't there." 


| already knew Bill wasn't there. | knew that he was somewhere else. 
Somewhere | would find myself one day. And so will you. 


THREE 
| TOLD people. 
| felt | should. 


There was so much death, so much sorrow, so much pain, so many tears. | still 
had tears for Bill, but they were different now. Over the years, my work often 
required me to be separated from my family, but | could always call home in 
the evening and talk to everybody. | knew that | would be seeing the children 
again before long, and yet sometimes | missed them so much that | had to 
fight back tears when I talked to them on the phone. That's the way | felt 
about Billy now. | knew I would hear from him again. But | missed him. So 
from time to time there would be tears. From time to time, there still are. 


| wanted people to know what | had learned. | wanted to help ease their pain 
and sorrow. | wanted them to know that death is not the end of a 
relationship—that it is just a change in a relationship. To convince them of 
this, | had to tell them about Elaine and the automatic writing. And there 
were people who wondered if | had lost my mind. 


How could | explain it? 


Until the day Eileen Carrett mentioned the automatic writing to me. | had 
never heard of it. But if Eileen Garrett thought it was a way we could 
communicate with Bill, | was ready to believe in it Elaine had mixed feelings 
about it even after she started doing it. As searching Christians, we were 
more concerned about traditional theology, about the spiritual world rather 
than the world of the spirit. There's a difference. 


And now here we were, in the thick of it. 
We weren't too sure where we were. 


Until my visit to Eileen Garrett that afternoon, my interest in the psychic had 
been casual. With time, my daughter's experience with Ross Snyder had 
gradually faded from my thoughts. The only other person | knew who was a 
psychic was Grandma Meyer, the mother of a Los Angeles friend of mine who 
moved to New York to become a stage actress at the time | was settling in Los 
Angeles as a reporter on the Herald. | didn't have a place to stay, so my friend 
suggested that | use her room in her mother's house until | found an apartment 
of my own. We became very close, and for years after that | often lived with 
Grandma Meyer or she lived with me. 


Grandma Meyer had a faculty for knowing things. There is no other way to put 
it. In the Twenties, a famous Hollywood movie actor was murdered, and the 
police investigation began without a clue. One day, Grandma Meyer said to 


me, "I know who killed him-or at least who arranged it. But I'm not going to 
say anything about it unless the police arrest the wrong person. 


How do you know?" | asked. She shrugged. "I got it. That's all. 


Several weeks later, the police established that the actor had been murdered 
by a professional killer. The actor had raped a young actress and her mother 
had hired the killer. | asked Grandma Meyer, “Are you going to say anything?" 


“No,” she said. "The mother won't go to jail. That man got exactly what he 
deserved." 


She was right. The police didn't even try very hard to find the hired gun. 


Grandma Meyer also had the faculty of getting responses from tables, either 
in the form of rappings or tiltings. She would put a question to a card table or 
an end table and the answer—yes or no—would come in the number of raps or 
tilts the table went through. | never thought of this as anything more than a 
party game and | was amazed when some of my friends, people | considered 
sophisticated and mature, took it seriously. 


And now suddenly my attitude changed. 
Suddenly | believed. 


And, believing, my faith in God was strengthened. | suppose that whatever 
lingering faith | had was inherited from my grandfather and his nightly 
sermonettes to me when | was a child. With time, this faith became dormant. 
In the back of my mind, | believed in God; but in a way | felt that He had 
abandoned the world after He created it. There certainly wasn't much 
evidence, as far as | could see, that He cared about it. 


All that changed the moment | saw the photograph of the bombardier's 
mother. As important as my experience with Eileen Garrett had been for me, 
as important as my daughter's first attempt at automatic writing had been for 
me, it was the photograph that opened up my mind to Cod. God hadn't 
abandoned us. | simply hadn't known where to look for him. So | told others. 


And they asked for help. 


BECAUSE of the photograph, my daughter was willing to try the automatic 
writing again. "There has to be a reason for what happened," Elaine admitted. 
"I guess the only way I'll find out is to ask Bill to tell me. 


There was something | wanted to find out. Why did Elaine have the faculty to 
do automatic writing? Elaine herself couldn't have cared less. When | 
questioned her about it, she usually got impatient. 


"Mother," she said one day, "I can't explain it. | never would have tried it if 
Eileen Garrett hadn't suggested it. And | tried it only because of you. But | 


can't explain it. It just happens, like the Ross Snyder experience. | can't 
explain that, either. All | know is that | saw Ross. | talked to Ross. We played 
together in the sandbox, pushing my little toy cars along roads we built." 


| had to settle for that. 


Elaine developed a pattern for her communications with Bill. Sometime during 
her day, she would announce aloud, “Bill, I'd like to talk to you tonight." 


That night, when her chores were done, Elaine. would sit down at the table, 
the paper in front of her, pencil in hand, then ask, “Bill, are you here?” If 
there was no response after ten or fifteen minutes, Elaine gave up for the 
evening. 


But often there were responses. Nothing spectacular came through. It was as 
though he had accomplished what he intended and was relaxing into chit- 
chat, brother-sister talks about our daily life much as they would have talked 
if Bill had been sitting there in Hartford. About her son Koko, about war 
shortages, about her husband's work. She came to sense his presence clearly, 
feeling at times that there were others with him, all in a jovial mood. One 
night Elaine asked: 


"Bill, have you any idea what's going to happen to you P 
"No. | don't care. I'm happy here.” "What makes you so happy?” 


"There is so much love here, Sis. You can feel it. You can almost touch it. You 
can even smell it, like flowers. It's like being in a garden. 


"Bill, have you been back to Beekman Place?" 
"Twice." 

"Do you think Mother was aware of you?” 
"No. But she seems to be adjusting. 


"Bill, is there any way that you can make her aware? It would mean so much 
to her." 


"| don't know. | don't think these things are up to me. I'll try. So long, Sis." 


On the evening of this exchange, | had gone to a dinner party, the first | had 
attended since Billy's death, and it was quite late when | got home. As | 
opened the front door, | was struck by a strong floral scent. | knew it wasn't 
the perfume | wear, so | wondered if someone had dropped by while | was out 
and left this fragrant evidence behind. The scent grew stronger when | 
reached the living room on the seond floor; and by the time | got to my rooms 
on the third floor, it was so overpowering that | had to open the windows. 
Whoever wore that perfume must have bathed in it. 


| looked at the clock. It was after midnight—too late to call Elaine. For years, 
Elaine had been getting up around six in the morning to do her meditation 
before Koko got up and took over the household for the rest of the day. | 
would call in the morning. But as | was changing for bed, the phone rang. It 
was Elaine. She asked, “Mother, are you all right?" 


"Yes, dear. I'm fine.” 
"| called earlier but | didn't get an answer. 


"Ethel Barrymore gave a dinner party tonight and | decided to go. She's just 
around the corner." Elaine said, “Mother, Billy has been there." | caught my 
breath. "Where?" 


"In your house. He's been there twice.” "You heard from him tonight?" 
"Yes." 
"Please read it." 


| listened intently as Elaine read the message. When she finished, | said, 
"Darling, the part about the garden. Read that again.” She did. Then | said, 
"Elaine, when | came in a few minutes ago, | was almost knocked over by the 
scent of a strong perfume. It got stronger and stronger as | came upstairs, and 
| could hardly stand it in my room. | had to open all the windows.” 


"What does it smell like?" she asked. 
"Flowers. Lilacs. carnations. It smelled like a florist's shop in here.” “Still?” 


"Not so much. I've got the windows open. | really don't know what to make of 
it. Do you?" 


We were both silent for a few moments. Then that firmness came into Elaine's 
voice, and she said, "Mother, you'll have to make of it whatever you | 
understood. | said, “All right, darling. Thanks for calling. Good night." 


| got into bed and turned off the lamp on the night table, and | said aloud to 
the night, "Good night, Billy. Thanks for the flowers. Thanks for the love. | 
love you, too, darling." 


And then | did what he had asked. | prayed for him. And for everybody with 
him. 


MANY of my friends were losing loved ones in the war, and | tried to console 
them by telling them what | had learned about death. Invariably they would 
ask me if | could make contact with their loved one. | knew that | couldn't 
make the contact myself. Whatever the gift of automatic writing was, it 
certainly hadn't been given to me. All I could say was that | would ask Elaine. 


"Let's not let this thing get out of hand," Elaine said firmly the first time | 
brought up the idea. "I hope you didn't promise these people anything.” "Of 
course not. | just said | would ask.” 


"Well, | suppose | can try,” Elaine said. "I'll ask Bill. He hasn't told me much 
about where he is, so | don't know if these other contacts are possible.” They 
were. 


| would give Elaine a name. She would present it to Bill. Sometimes it seemed 
that Bill already knew the contact that was requested, and the pencil would 
write, "He's here. You can talk to him." Other times, the pencil would write, 
"Not now. Another time.” 


A pattern emerged. Very few specifics came through. Nobody told Elaine 
where Aunt Tillie had buried her jewels in the backyard. There were no tips 
on the stock market or the Irish Sweepstakes. Those who had gone on 
apparently weren't interested in the pass that along, too. And very often, that 
was the end of it. 


SOME of the experiences turned out unpleasantly. 


One day at the press club in New York, | met a German refugee who had been 
a writer in her homeland until her anti-Hitler writings almost landed her in a 
concentration camp. She and her husband managed to get out of Germany and 
eventually made their way to New York. 


She said, "Mrs. St. Johns, we have mutual friends. | have heard about your 
daughter. Do you think she can help me?" 


| was surprised. "In what way?" 


"My husband is dead. | have never been at such loose ends. It would mean so 
much to me if your daughter..." She could hardly speak. 


"Let me ask her," | said. "What's your husband's name?" 


She wrote it down. Later in the day, | called Elaine and told her what 
happened. | sensed a certain reluc- tance in her voice; but when | described 
how dis- traught the woman had been, she said she would try. 


It was around eight that evening when Elaine once again sat down at her 
table, the paper before her, pencil in hand. She asked aloud, "Billy, are you 
here?" There was no response, but she felt Bill was there. She said, “Mother 
wants you to bring in somebody.” She said the man's name. "Can you do it?" 


Suddenly Elaine felt a great pressure upon her entire body, so much so that 
she actually bent under the weight of it. She had no control over her hand. 
The pencil took off writing, "Bela, my madonna, | made such a mistake. But | 
couldn't go on. Things were bad. Life was intolerable. | was miserable." 


Elaine let go of the pencil. She said, "Listen, take it easy. If you want me to 
be your stenographer, at least show me some common courtesy. | don't have 
to do this, you know.” 


She sat there for a few moments, recovering. When she picked up the pencil 
again, she could still feel a certain aggression, a certain hostility, but the 
forcefulness had diminished. On and on she wrote, pages and pages. She 
watched the words as they appeared, and they did not make any sense to her. 
Then she found herself putting umlaut marks over certain vowels and she 
realized that she was writing in German, a language she did not know. Then it 
all stopped, and Elaine sensed she was alone. 


But she said, “Billy, that was not a nice man. What's he doing in heaven?" 
She still held the pencil and paper but there was no answer. 


Because so much of the message was in German, there was little | could 
report to the woman writer when | called her. She asked, "Was there 
anything, anything at all?" 


"| don't know," | said. "He started out in English. He wrote, ‘Bela, my madonna, 
| made such a mistake.’ 


"That was Karl,” she said confidently. "He always called me his madonna. And 
he did make a mistake.” "What was the mistake?" | asked. 


"He committed suicide," she said. 


It was a sad story. The man had been a surgeon in Germany, a rather 
successful one, but in New York he lacked the proper credentials for a license 
from the state medical board and ended up working as a laboratory assistant 
in a small pharmaceutical house. Very little money was coming in. We were at 
war with Germany, remember, and the man thought that everyone was 
against him because of his German name and his German accent. He became 
difficult to live with. There were many arguments with his wife, with the 
people at work. One morning, on his way to work, he threw himself in front of 
a subway train. 


When the writing arrived from Elaine, | forwarded it to the woman with a 
note saying that my daughter felt she could be of no further help, and | did 
not hear from her again. However, around the press club. | heard that she had 
become addicted to séances and was spending a lot of time and money on 
them. | could only assume that there was something in the German writings 
that convinced her that her husband. had indeed been contacted and that she 
wanted to contact him again in any way she could. 


AFTER our experience with the German refugee, we limited Elaine's efforts to 
the family and close friends. One very close friend was Billy deBeck, the artist 


who created the "Barney Google” cartoon that was a popular Hearst feature in 
hundreds of newspapers for years. On a previous sojourn in the East, | had 
taken. a house on Long Island that was close to Billy's place and we were in 
touch practically every day. My children adored him: it isn't every kid who can 
be friends with the creator of his favorite comic strip. 


Billy's first marriage had gone sour, but his wife wouldn't give him a divorce. 
This kept him from marrying a woman he loved, a young woman named Mary, 
one of the most beautiful women | have ever seen. One of her former beaus, a 
Washington, D.C., business executive, proposed to Mary constantly, but she 
always turned him down, preferring to stay with Billy even though she 
realized she would probably never be able to live with him. This went on for 
several years. Suddenly Billy's wife changed her mind and cooperated in the 
divorce. Mary and Billy were married. | have rarely seen such a happy 
marriage. Not only did the two of them adore each other, but they had such a 
good time at it, always laughing and joking and teasing each other. They were 
like a couple of giddy teenagers. 


It was during the war years, when I was back in New York and living on 
Beekman Place, that Billy deBeck died from cancer. We were all heartbroken. 
For Mary, it was the end of her world. She virtually went into hibernation. She 
didn't take or return any telephone calls. She didn't answer any letters. When 
friends called on her, they were told she was not in. | could understand this. 
My son's death had left me with a yearning for isolation but | overcame that 
when he began sending me his love through Elaine and through the flowers. | 
wrote to Mary deBeck and indicated that perhaps | knew a way she could be 
comforted, but she didn't answer. 


Billy de Beck had been dead about a year when Mary called me one day and 
said she wanted to see me. | invited her to lunch. No matter how | tried, | 
couldn't get the conversation away from Billy de Beck. Whatever topic | 
mentioned reminded her of something that Billy had said or done, and she 
would go into great detail about it. She spoke in sadness, even if what she 
was relating had been amusing when it happened. 


Suddenly she sank back in her chair, tears streaming down her face, and she 
said, "Oh, Adela, I'm sorry. I'm so sorry. | can't help it. | don't know what to 
do." 


"What you're doing now will help," | said. 


"But it's been a year," she said, her lovely face filled with pain. "I can't stop 
thinking about Billy. | can't stop talking about him, even to myself. | can't stop 
missing him. | can't stop hurting. And | know I can't go on like this.” 


"No, you can't,” | agreed. 


"You wrote me months ago that you might be able to help me. Can you?" 
"Maybe." 


“Then do something,” she pleaded. "Do something.” | took a deep breath. 
"Relax, my dear. You may have trouble believing what | am going to tell you.” 
| told her about Elaine. 


She listened intently, doubt in her eyes at first, but even before | finished she 
seemed to make a decision. She asked, "Will Elaine help me?" 


"I'm sure she'll try,” | said. "You've always been one of her favorite people." 
"Will you ask her for me?" 
"Why don't you ask her yourself?" | suggested. "Call her." 


Elaine told me later that Mary deBeck was the last person in the world she 
thought would ever request. an automatic writing session. Mary was so 
sophisticated, so poised, so confident, so knowing. She simply did not seem to 
be the type to become unstrung. But even the best of us can become unstrung 
when we find it impossible to accept the death of someone we love. 


That evening at eight, Elaine was at her table, all set. She said aloud, "Billy, 
we have a request from a friend of the family.” 


The pencil wrote, "I know." "Is he there with you?" 
"Yes." 
"Is there anything he wants to say?" 


Elaine expected the pencil to begin writing. Instead, it began to sketch. 
Elaine watched, fascinated. The figure of a woman was drawn, a woman 
walking a dog on a leash. The pencil went over the figures again and again, 
darkening the lines. It was not until the pencil went lifeless that Elaine 
noticed the woman didn't have any feet. 


Puzzled, Elaine put a fresh piece of paper in front of her and picked up the 
pencil. This time the pencil drew a man, again going over the figure again and 
again. And again, the man had no feet. Elaine wondered what this was all 
about. 


Then the pencil wrote, "Tell Mary I'm sorry about the bell. The bell should 
have known better.” 


The whole thing was very bewildering. When she called me. Elaine said. "This 
was the strangest experience yet. Me, of all people, drawing! I've always been 
so bad at it.” 


"The man was an artist, Elaine,” | pointed out. "Doesn't it make sense that he 
should try to communicate through drawings?" 


"| suppose," she conceded. “But why don't the drawings have feet?" 

"| don't know the answer to that." 

"And what about the bell? Has Mary said anything to you about a bell?" 
"No." 


"Well, Mother,” she said, "I'm willing to forget about this session. | don't think 
the material is worth much. Why don't you just tell Mary that I'll try later.” 


“Darling,” | said, “that material may not mean much to us, but it may mean a 
great deal to Mary, | think we ought to tell her." 


So | called Mary deBeck and told her about the drawings and the bell. She 
burst into hysterics. She carried on for such a long time that | became 
worried. | asked, “Mary, do you want to hang up and call me back?" 


"No," she said. "I'll be all right. Just give me a minute. Finally she managed, “It 
was Billy, Adela. It really was Billy. It had to bel" 


"What makes you so sure?” | asked. 


"The drawings. Adela, Billy couldn't draw feet. When he'd lay out a cartoon 
strip, he'd draw everything else, and then he'd have his assistant draw in the 
feet. Those sketches Elaine did—people with no feet. That was Billy's way of 
letting me know.” 


"What about the bell?" 


"The bell. Oh, my God. Well, it's rather personal, but you know, Adela, Billy 
had cancer. In the last month or so | slept in the next room. | got him a bell, a 
little dinner bell, and if anything happened during the night, he'd ring the bell 
and I'd go to him. We made a game of it. I'd go into his room and say, "You 
rang, sir? He'd say, 'No. The bell rang. At this hour, the bell should knew 
better." 


She broke down again. But she said: "Adela, Billy exists! He exists! He wants 
me to know that." 


One more message came from Billy deBeck, and it said, "Mary, | love you. | am 
with you. | am with you more than you know. | am happy here, but I want to 
move on. It is required of me. But | can't move ahead as long as you are 
grieving so much. You are holding me back. Let go of me, Mary. I will still be 
with you, but there are things | must do here. Take up your life again. Go on, 
Mary, so | can go on." 


Soon after that, Mary deBeck indeed took up her life. She was seen at dinner 
parties. She went to the theatre. She had friends in. The two of us went 
shopping occasionally. She seldom mentioned Billy. 


One morning she called me, sounding very amused. She said, “Adela, Billy was 
here last night. I'm sure of it." 


"What happened?” 


"People were coming for dinner. | was at my dressing table making last-minute 
repairs on my make-up. The chair at the table is on a swivel and revolves. | 
got the feeling that someone else was in the room. Before | could look, | felt 
two hands on my shoulders, and | was spun around and around on the chair. 
That was one of Billy's favorite games. How he always laughed when he did it. 
I'm sure it was Billy last night.” 


"| suppose it was. Mary, when am | going to see you?" 


"Soon. Adela, one reason | called was to let you know that I'm giving up the 
house and moving to Washington." 


So | wasn't surprised when, three months later, Mary married the business 
executive who had been after her for years. During the ceremony, she wore 
the wedding ring Billy had given her on her right hand, as she accepted the 
wedding ring of her new husband on her left hand. 


Months passed. 


One morning | was going through the paper over breakfast when | came upon 
an item that stunned me. It was a short article; | read it over and over, tears 
blurring my vision. 


The phone rang. | was still holding the paper numbly as | answered it. It was 
Mary Early, the sister of Stephen Early, then press secretary for President 
Roosevelt. "Have you heard what happened to Mary deBeck?" She would 
always be Mary de Beck to us. 


"Yes," | said, "I just read it in the paper. | can't believe it." 
"We're all in shock,” she said. "And yet it was almost as if she knew.” 
"What do you mean?” 


"| drove Mary to the airport yesterday," she said. "She was using her husband's 
company plane to fly to Palm Beach and open their house there for the 
season. As we were Saying goodbye, | told her that if | couldn't get down to 
Florida this winter I'd see her when she got back to Washington. Then she said 
the strangest thing. She said, I'm not coming back. I'm going to go to Billy.’ 
Before | could ask her what she meant, she kissed me and turned and hurried 
across the ramp to her plane. Well, you know what happened. 


"Yes," | said, looking at the paper. "The plane crashed." 


WHEN World War II ended and we were not faced with fatality lists in the 
newspapers every day, requests for Elaine's help sharply diminished. Even so, 
she continued to contact Bill through the writing. | asked her what they talked 
about, and she just said, “Brother-and-sister talk." They had done a lot of that 
when Bill was still with us. 


Elaine was worried about her son. Koko was growing into a beautiful boy, but 
under his angelic exterior he was all mischief. His favorite game in Hartford 
was to go around the neighborhood and cut down clotheslines laden with 
freshly cleaned laundry. He ran away a lot. Though he always returned after a 
few hours, his disappearances were great headaches and heartaches for 
Elaine. 


With a friend, he often went to some busy place, like the bus-station, and 
they would stand there, literally hat in hand, and passers-by would drop coins 
into their caps. When he would come home with his pockets full of change 
and admit truthfully how he had gotten the money, Elaine would tell him, 
"Koko, you have simply got to stop begging! It's not nice.” 


And he'd say, "I don't beg. | just stand there with my hat in my hand. Can | 
help it if people give me money?" It was hard to argue with Koko, and 
punishment seemed a waste of time. 


One afternoon, Koko seemed unusually quiet. Elaine asked her husband to go 
out and see what the boy was doing. Eric left the apartment and was back in 
a few minutes. He said, "Koko is down in front on the stoop." 


"What is he doing?" 
"He's painting the stairs red." 
It was like that every day. 


Elaine told Bill about these things, and the pencil would write, "Don't worry 
about Koko. He'll be all right. Koko will be all right." 


We all moved back to California when Koko was eight. Koko was entered into 
a school. He hated it. He did poorly at his subjects, he was forever getting 
into fights, his teachers kept calling Elaine and telling her something had to 
be done about the boy. It was Koko who came up with the answer. Two of his 
friends had gone to a military school, and Koko wanted to join them. He said, 
"I wouldn't get into any trouble there. It's like the Army. They beat you. That 
would make me behave.” 


Elaine went to the school and was given a tour. It seemed all right. She 
enrolled Koko. A few days later, she delivered him to the school, and this 
time the at- mosphere was different, much more military. Now that he was a 


student, Koko had to follow the rules. Elaine wasn't even allowed to go to 
Koko's room and help him unpack. She kissed him good-bye in the reception 
room. He was led away through a large door that was immediately shut, 
leaving her standing there alone. 


In her car, Elaine was miserable. She had never been separated from Koko 
before, even for one night, but now she could see him only on Sunday 
afternoons, for one hour. She was desolate. Had she abandoned her son? She 
felt an urge to rush into the school and demand her son back. She began to 


cry. 


She heard herself say, "Oh, Bill! Bill! Watch over Koko. Take care of him. Keep 
him out of trouble. Don't let him get hurt. Oh, Bill!” 


Suddenly the car was filed with the fragrance of flowers, so strong that she 
had to lower the windows, even get out for a few moments. Then she got 
back into the car and drove to my home. 


She came in beaming, "Do you remember the night at Beekman Place when 
the house smelled full of flowers. You thought it was Bill.” 


"Yes, of course | remember," | said. "And you didn't believe me." 


"You ought to go out and get a whiff of my car right now.” she said. Then she 
nodded, more to herself than to me, and she said. "I won't have to worry 
about Koko anymore. Bill is taking care of him." 


FOUR 


THERE is a Talmudic legend which suggests that just before we are born an 
angel presses his fingertip upon our upper lip, causing the indentation we 
have there and erasing from our minds everything that we already know about 
the nature of the world and the nature of God, so that we have to learn it all 
over again. There could be a great deal of truth in that. Every person I've ever 
met who exhibited any psychic sensitivities claimed that we all come into the 
world with those faculties, but very few of us are aware that we have them. 
And so we never use them. 


As a reporter, | have asked many “sensitives" how you can develop these 
faculties. They've all said more or less the same thing: "You just go ahead and 
use. them." 


Yet | wonder if there isn't more to it than that. 


We are all born with a variety of talents. A few psychics I've met have 
referred to their faculties as talents, and this always reminds me of a story in 
the Bible. 


A talent was a form of currency in Biblical times. One day a rich man, about 
to go off on a long business trip, called three of his servants together and told 
them he was going to give them some money to invest for him while he was 
away. He gave five talents to one servant, two to another and one to the 
third. While he was away, the first two servants went into the marketplace 
where they bought and sold things and doubled the money. But the third 
servant, afraid to lose the money though a bad investment, simply buried his 
talent in the ground. When the rich man returned, he was delighted with the 
first two servants, but he was furious with the third servant, and he 
discharged the man. 


| think Jesus used that parable to let us know that God wants us to use the 
talents we are given, whatever they are, but that sometimes we misuse our 
talents or we don't use them at all because we don't know that we possess 
them. So how do we find out what our talents are? | think it is a matter of the 
appeal that something holds for us, and interest in something that we 
gradually become aware of. What happens next is up to us. 


This applies to psychic talents, but in a different way. We may be born infants 
physically, but we are not born infants in the spiritual sense. We are born. 
knowing; and if it weren't for that angel's fingertip, we would grow up 
knowing, undoubtedly in a far different world. And yet | feel that the spiritual 
growth we can all experience as we mature is God's way of allowing us to 
remember what we already know, and we can use this reclaimed knowledge 
to influence one another for the good of all. 


At the heart of the matter is this fact: Immortality It isn't a matter of life 
after death. It isn't a matter of life after life. It is life. 


The explanation for psychic phenomena is that those who have gone on want 
us to know that. 


A lot of us have trouble accepting that. | have seen it happen in my own 
family. 


| have a son named Mac. He is my son by adoption, but | prefer to think of him 
as my son by assimilation. Mac and my son Bill were great friends in high 
school, and Mac spent a lot of time at our house. When Mac's own family 
broke up, through separation, divorce and death, he moved in with us. | 
adopted him and he took the family name. 


Mac was in the Army when we got the telegram about Bill, and he took Bill's 
death as hard as any of us. After all, he had lost his best friend as well as his 
brother. He kept saying, “Why couldn't it have been me? Bill was so good. 
There was so much he could have done for the world. Why couldn't it have 
been me?" 


When Mac went into the Army, he asked for service in the infantry. After 
basic training and maneuvers, his outfit was assigned to Europe and came East 
to board a troopship. On his embarkation leave, Mac spent a few days with me 
at Beekman Place, then went up to Hartford to say goobye to Elaine. By now, 
Mac knew about Elaine and the automatic writing, and he thought it was all 
nonsense. “When you're dead you're dead; you're gone," he had said. to me. 
"That's it. Finished. There is no way that Bill and Elaine can be pen pals. | 
don't believe in any of this and I'm surprised that you do.” 


Elaine knew how Mac felt and she avoided the subject while he was with her. 
But Mac brought it up. He said, “Elaine, you're one of the most intelligent 
people | know. Don't you think this automatic writing business is silly? Why do 
you bother?" 


"| didn't want to do it in the first place,” Elaine told him. "I'll be glad to stop it 
whenever people stop asking me to help them.” 


"Do you really think you're being helpful?” Mac asked. 
"That's the only reason | do it." 


Mac said, “Listen, Elaine, you know how close Billy and | were. If Bill can 
communicate with you, don't you think he would have something to say to 
me?" 


"I've never asked him about you,” Elaine admitted. "He doesn't volunteer much 
information." 


"Then ask him something.” 
"Like what?" 


Mac said, "I feel the same way about the war that Bill did. | want to help win 
it. | want to see some combat. But the way the war is going, it's going to be 
over before | get there. I'm beginning to think that I'm not going to see any 
action. Ask Bill.” 


Elaine got the paper and pencil and sat down at the table. She asked, “Bill, 
are you here?" There was no response. She said, "Bill, if you're here, you know 
what's on Mac's mind. He's afraid he won't see any combat.” It was really a 
question. She waited. 


The pencil began to move. But instead of writing words, it went into a strange 
display of meaningless scribbles and doodlings, dashing and darting all over 
the page. 


Mac watched over Elaine's shoulder. “There,” he said. "You see? It's gibberish. 
Forget it, Elaine. Forget the whole thing.” 


But Elaine sensed something. "I think he's laughing,” she said. 


"Laughing? What about?" 
"| have no idea. Maybe he knows something that we don't.” 
"Let's cut this out,” Mac said uneasily. 


But before Elaine could put down the pencil, it wrote, “Tell Mac to put out his 
hand.” 


Elaine said, "He wants you to put out your hand.” "Do what? 
"Put out your hand.” 

"What for?” 

“That's what it says," she said, holding up the paper. 


Reluctantly, Mac put out his right hand, his fingers extended, as if he were 
reaching for something. They both watched. After a moment or two, the 
fingers began to curl slightly. 


Elaine asked, "What are you doing?” 
"I'm not doing anything," Mac said. 
"Looks like you're making a fist." 
"I'm not doing anything.” 


They watched. The curling movement stopped. Mac's hand began to go up and 
down slightly. 


Elaine asked, "What are you doing now?" 

"I'm not doing anything." 

"You're not moving your hand?" 

"No." 

“Want to know what it looks like to me?" 
"What?" 

"It looks like somebody is shaking your hand." 
"Yes. Doesn't it?" Then, perhaps out of habit, he looked up. 
"Do you feel anything? 

"No. 

"What do you think?" 


"| don't know what to think." 


The movement stopped. Mac's arm dropped to his side. He looked at Elaine. 
"Is Bill still here?" 


So. 


Elaine picked up the pencil. Nothing. "I don't think Mac said, "Next time he is, 
tell him that | love him and miss him." 


"I'm sure he knows that," Elaine said. 


Months later, we discovered why Bill had good reason to laugh at Mac's 
concern about getting into combat. Mac's outfit was in the thickest part of the 
Battle of the Bulge. Fortunately, he was one of the survivors. 


ELAINE was never as impressed as | was by her faculty to do automatic 
writing. "I'm just a stenographer,” she often said. Many psychics feel the same 
way, rating automatic writing a rung or two above table-tilting and the ouija 
board. In fact, some sensitives have reported that it was from a ouija board 
that they received the instructions, "Get a pencil. Get a pencil." The validity 
of the ouija board as a psychical expression is, | suppose, in the same class as 
anything else in the psychic realm. It is easy to delude yourself. And then it 
becomes so easy to delude other people, sometimes in harmful ways, when 
you give them information or instructions that you believe are the truth. 


Everything depends on motivation. Elaine told Mac a simple but valuable truth 
when she said the only reason she did automatic writing was to be helpful. 
Elaine helped a lot of people, mostly by serving as the catalyst to ease the 
pain of loss. Never once did she accept a penny or even a gift from anyone. If 
it weren't for her desire to help me in my grief, she would never have tried 
the writing in the first place. 


A lot of people try automatic writing. For most of them, it doesn't work. Why? 
Motivation. Sensitivity. It is not always possible for even the most sincere 
automatic writer to make contact with a specific entity. And many psychics 
have reported that they don't know the human identities of entities who have 
used them as a spokesman. 


Actually, the dead have many ways of making contact with us when they want 
to. Usually they just want to let us know that they still exist, that they are 
happy, that they love us, that they want us to stop grieving and get on with 
life, that they are waiting for us. 


Two of my dearest friends in the early days of Hollywood were Ben Lyons and 
Bebe Daniels. They were both great stars, the kind of stars Hollywood doesn't 
seem to produce any more, and they both made dozens of movies, silent and 
talkies. Probably Ben's best-known film was Hell's Angels, a movie about 
fighter pilots in World War I, in which Ben did his own flying and shot much of 
the combat photography aloft. Bebe will always be remembered for her roles 


in Rio Rita and Forty-Second Street. When they were married in 1931, | was in 
the bridal party, as were Louella Parsons, Howard Hughes, Lila Lee, Constance 
Talmadge, and Betty Compson. Perhaps the names of the three actresses 
don't ring a bell today but they were names that could pack movie houses 
around the world back then. 


Bebe loved roses. When she and Ben were living in California, she set part of 
the garden aside for what she called her rose chapel. Every morning, before 
leaving for work, she would go to her rose chapel for a few minutes alone. 
"Arranging my day," she called it. But we all knew that these were the 
minutes that she gave to her prayers and her meditation. 


In 1933, Ben and Bebe were invited to make personal appearances in England. 
They were a great success. Offers for more appearances, for plays, for 
movies, for radio programs, came at them from all directions. They stayed. 
They were still there in 1939 when World War II broke out in Europe. Instead 
of returning to the safety of the United States, they decided to remain with 
their devoted fans in England. They did shows at training camps. They went 
into combat zones to entertain the troops. They did a radio program beamed 
to British soldiers all over the world. 


When America got into the war, our G.|.'s always found an open door at the 
Lyons's home in London. Even earlier, my son Bill was a guest there several 
times. Despite the war, Bebe always managed somehow to have the house 
well stocked with roses. American Beauty roses, her favorite. Bill mentioned 
them in his letters. After the war, Ben and Bebe remained in London and went 
into a television series that became the most popular show in Great Britain. 


In 1971, Bebe suffered a severe stroke. Doctors told Ben there was not much 
hope, but this did not stop his prayers. Every morning he attended a prayer 
service with his son and daughter. For hours every day the three of them 
stood at Bebe's bedside and prayed. Clergymen of all faiths told them that the 
whole of England was praying for Bebe. 


There seemed to be some improvement, and at last they were able to bring 
Bebe home, with nurses around the clock. On the evening of March 15, Ben 
was with Bebe in her room when she awoke from a nap. A phone call came 
from a close friend of hers, and Ben heard Bebe say, "My dear! I've just been 
for a walk in the most beautiful rose garden." 


She had not, of course. She had been sleeping, perhaps dreaming. By dawn, 
Bebe was gone. 


Thousands of messages of sympathy came from all over the world. A few days 
later, at the funeral services, the church was a mountain of flowers. There 
was one wreath from the taxi drivers of London. There was another from the 
Royal Family. 


Ben knew what farewell gesture Bebe would want from him. He had a florist 
prepare a garland of forty American Beauty roses—one rose for each year of 
their marriage. The roses were in the sanctuary during the services. The day 
was cloudy, misty, with a cold wind. As the choir sang Abide with Me, and 
reached the words, “Through cloud and sunshine, Lord, abide with me," the 
sun came out and filled the church with the colors of the stained-glass 
windows. 


All the flowers were sent ahead to the cemetery and were in place when the 
cortege arrived. They would, Ben knew, be given to children's hospitals later. 
After the brief service, he impulsively broke off one of the forty roses in the 
garland, and he took it home. He put the rose in a slender vase, added some 
water, and placed it on his desk. He did not need the rose to remind him of 
Bebe, but he felt it was a way to keep her with him a little longer. 


Ben expected the rose to live a few days, then fade, so he was pleasantly 
surprised when the flower was still in bloom after a week. He added fresh 
water. The rose was still in bloom a month later. Three months later. Six 
months. One day he noticed that the stem had become petrified, and yet the 
rose lived on. None of the experts he consulted could explain it. 


A year after Bebe died, Ben decided to move back to California. Before 
leaving London, he took the rose and the slender vase to his son Richard's 
house, told his daughter-in-law about the rose, and said, “Angela, please do 
me a favor. Keep this rose. Just let me know when it dies." 


In September, 1978, more than seven years after Bebe's death, Ben went back 
to London to visit his children and grandchildren. In Richard's house, he saw 
the slender vase on the mantelpiece, the rose still whole on the petrified 
stem, still perfect. 


When Ben returned to California, he told me about this experience, and he 
said, "I no longer need an ex- planation for the rose. | believe it's God's way of 
letting us know that Bebe herself is alive, living with Him, waiting for us. | 
like to think that when Bebe had that hallucination about being in a rose 
garden it was God's way of showing her where she would soon be dwelling 
with Him. Believing this has been the greatest consolation of my life. And it 
has made my own faith more meaningful." 


And that, | suggest, should be the motivation and the reward of the psychic 
experience. A more meaningful faith in God. A fuller consciousness of the life 
we have now. The acceptance of the death of others without pain, and the 
acceptance of our own eventual death without fear. The unshakeable faith 
that all of us, every one of us, lives on. 


AND this, too, happened.... 


| don't know Shirley Miller, but her brother is a New York writer who has been 
close to my family for years. He told us this. 


Shirley Miller lives in Norridge, Illinois. She is the mother of two, the 
grandmother of five, and she is a born and bred convinced Catholic. Shirley's 
hobby is collecting music boxes—nothing expensive or rare or old, just music 
boxes she enjoys listening to. For years, her mother's favorite was a figurine 
of an old woman sitting in a rocking chair and holding a few balloons. Every 
time her mother visited Shirley, she would go into the den and look at the 
music box thoughtfully. 


Then she'd say, "If Pa goes first, that's me—sitting on a rocking chair in Lincoln 
Park, selling balloons.” They would laugh. Then she would push the button and 
listen to the song it played— "Try to Remember,” from The Fantasticks. 


In 1970, Shirley's mother, then approaching eighty, suffered a mild stroke that 
put her in the hospital for a week. She came home but she never became 
completely well again. Gradually, her weakness increased. Shirley's father, 
who had been retired for several years, now became her mother's constant 
attendant. Every few days, Shirley would go to her parents’ home to shop, 
clean house, and prepare casseroles and stews that her father could warm up 
for their meals. 


Often, Shirley's mother would ask you, "How's the old lady with the ballons?" 
"Fine," Shirley would say. "She asks about all the time." And they'd laugh. 


In October, 1974, Shirley's phone rang very early one morning. It was her 
father. He said, “Honey, you'd better get over here. It's Ma.” 


"What happened?" Shirley asked, fearing the worst. "She fell getting out of 
bed," he said. “I don't have the strength to lift her.” 


"I'll be right there," Shirley said. 


She found her mother sitting on the floor in her room, resting against her bed. 
Her face was sad and helpless. There were tears of humiliation in her eyes. 
Shirley and her father got her back in bed. 


The woman whispered, “I'm sorry this happened. Thanks for coming. I'll make 
it up to you. 

Those were her last words. 

Shirley called the doctor. An ambulance was there in minutes, but on the way 
to the hospital her mother went into a coma. It was the beginning of a long 


ordeal for the entire family. Shirley was at the hospital every day, all day. 
Though her mother remained in a coma, Shirley talked to her anyway, hoping 


that she could somehow hear. "We're all praying for you, Ma,” she would say. 
"Everybody—even the old lady with the balloons.” 


Early in the morning of November 19, the house. still in darkness, the phone 
rang. Shirley braced herself. "Hello?" 


"Mrs. Miller, this is the head nurse at the hospital. I'm sorry to have to tell you 
that your mother died ten minutes ago. 


Even though Shirley had been expecting them, the words were like a blow. 
"Thank you,” she managed to say. "I'll take care of everything.” As she hung 
up, she glanced at the clock. It was 5:10 a.m. Her mother had died at five, 
after being in a coma for forty-nine days. 


Somehow the family got through the next few days. Then came the strain of 
adjustment to the loss, of waiting for the sorrow to fade. Time passed, and 
time brought its benediction of solace. The months went by. 


One day, Shirley's husband, Lenny, came home. from work with a bad cold. 
Shirley suggested that he spend a couple of days in bed, but he said he had 
too much work to do at the office and couldn't spare the time. A few days 
later, the cold was so bad that Lenny had no choice. In fact, it was no mere 
cold but a light case of pneumonia. Shirley nursed him for days. To avoid 
disturbing him, she spent the nights on the sofa in the den. 


One night, Shirley was awakened by a sound she at first didn't recognize. 
When it became familiar, she was sure she must be dreaming. 


It was her mother's favorite music box. And the tinkling sound was the song, 
"Try to Remember.” 


Shirley lifted herself on an elbow and stared at the silhouette of the old 
woman with the balloons. She thought: "It can't be playing. Nobody has 
touched it for months. And the last time | played it | distinctly remember 
letting it run down." 


But it was playing. 


Then Shirley realized what day it was. November 19. She looked at the clock 
on the desk. It was 5 a.m. Her mother had died exactly one year ago to the 
day, to the hour, to the minute. 


A chill swept through her. She began to cry. She whispered to the dark, "If 
that's you, Ma, | hope you're safe and happy. You know that we still love you 
and miss you and, yes, we still remember." 


She lay down again, weeping, listening to the music until it stopped, and she 
fell asleep. 


She awoke again around seven-thirty and smelled bacon. She got up and went 
to the kitchen. There was Lenny, shaved, fully dressed, at the stove frying 
bacon and eggs. "You were so sound asleep that | decided to fix breakfast 
myself,” he said. “I'm going to work." 


Shirley stared at him, astonished. "Are you well enough for that?” 


"Yes," he said. “During the night the pneumonia just seemed to melt out of 
me. | feel great." 


"Yes," he said. “During the night the pneumonia just seemed to melt out of 
me. | feel great." 


A thought struck Shirley, and she felt she was going to cry again. “I'll finish 
breakfast," she said, and she took the spatula away from Lenny and turned 
her back to him, close to tears. 


She remembered her mother's last words: "I'll make it up to you.” As a 
Catholic, Shirley Miller believed in the intercession of the saints. She knew 
that the Church had canonized thousands of saints, declaring them to be with 
God and, through their prayers, interceders for us with God in ours. But she 
was sure that there were millions of people with God who were also 
interceders but simply had not been canonized. Shirley knew how ill Lenny 
had been just a few hours before. Now she wondered if his sudden recovery 
had been her mother's doing in keeping the promise of her last words in her 
life. 


Lenny went to the table and sat down to his cup of coffee. He said, "Tell me 
something. Did | hear you playing Ma's music box during the night or did | 
dream it?" 


She fought tears. She couldn't talk about it yet. "No," she said. "I didn't play 
it." 


In her heart she knew who had. 


FIVE 


In 1967, | was living in New York again, this time at the Dorset Hotel on West 
Fifty-fourth Street. | was working on a novel, and | was having trouble with it. 
With non-fiction, a writer's horizons are limited by facts, and usually he 
doesn't have any problems keeping control of his material. Fiction is another 
matter. Control can be difficult. Edna Ferber told me that more than once she 
had to kill off a minor character in a novel she was writing because he had 
gotten out of control and was taking over the plot. But in my novel everybody 
was getting out of control. 


One morning | received a phone call from a friend, Larry Carr, and during the 
conversation he said, "Adela, | know somebody who wants to meet you.” "Who, 
dear?" | asked. 


“Bonnie Lake." 

"The singer?” 

"Yes." 

"How nice. I've always enjoyed her performances. 
Why don't the two of you come up for tea some day?" 


He seemed guarded. "Adela, Bonnie says she would like to meet you as soon as 
possible." 


"Oh? Is anything wrong?" 
"Not really," he said. "Bonnie says she's got a message for you." 
"A message from whom?" 


"I'd rather have her tell you about that," he said. "When can we come up, 
Adela?" 


| looked at my typewriter. | knew | should be working, but | welcomed any 
excuse not to. “This afternoon," | said. "Tea time." 


| had seen pictures of Bonnie Lake, an accomplished singer and song writer, 
but they did not do her justice. She was a beautiful woman, short, trim, 
vivacious. | had known her mother in Hollywood. Annette Yde Lake had been a 
well-known opera and concert singer who, later, coached many of the stars in 
Hollwood. Bonnie, then, went into music quite naturally, singing with name 
bands like Artie Shaw and John Richards; writing songs recorded by Frank 
Sinatra, Rosemary Clooney, Benny Goodman, the Dorsey brothers; appearing 
often on radio and television, and doing many television commercials. 


Bonnie had been raised in California, so we talked about mutual friends for a 
while. Then | said, "Larry says you have a message for me." 


Concern made her frown slightly. "Yes, | believe | do." 
"From whom?" 

"Bill." 

"Bill who? | know a lot of Bills.” 

"That's what I'm not sure of,” she said. 


Larry said, “Bonnie, why don't you begin at the beginning?” 


Bonnie squared her shoulders and sent me a look that was almost a challenge. 
She said, "Adela, | have certain abilities." 


| felt a touch of apprehension. "What abilities do you have?" 

"I see visions," she said. "And | do automatic writing. Do you know what that 
is?" 

"Oh, yes," | said. “And received a message for me? 

"Yes." "When?" 

“This morning.” 

"What happened?” 


"I was working on some music," she said, "when | looked up and saw your 
name—Adela’—in block letters in midair across the room. Then | got the 
nudge." "The nudge?” 


“The nudge to do the writing. | always get a nudge. So | got the pad | usually 
use, and the message came through. | was sure it was for you. | knew that 
Larry was a friend of yours. | didn't know how important the message was, so | 
called Larry and asked him to arrange for me to meet you as soon as possible 
so that | could give you the message.” 


"What was the message?" 


She opened her purse and took out a folded piece of lined yellow paper and 
she handed it to me. It was a sheet from one of those legal-size pads people 
use for taking notes. The message had been written with a pen. The scrawl 

was so bad | couldn't read it. | said, "I can't figure this out." 


"I've typed it up,” Bonnie said, handing me a piece of white paper. 
The message was: 
"Tell Mama to put aside the novel she is working 


on and get started on the other book she has in mind. The novel will work 
itself out later. Bill. 


| fought tears. 


Bonnie asked, "Does it mean anything to you?" "Yes, indeed,” | said. “It means 
very much.” "Then I'm glad | asked to meet you.” 


"So am |. Thank you.” 
"You believe in these abilities, then?” "I'll tell you how much | believe.” 


| told her about Bill's death, about the visit to Eileen Garrett, Elaine and the 
automatic writing, the many messages that had come through, the irrefutable 


evidence. And as | talked, | got the distinct feeling that this beautiful young 
woman sitting across the tea table from me was no stranger. | was well aware 
that | had just met her, and yet | felt that | had known her all my life. | was 
more than a matter of two people meeting for the first time and hitting it off. 
| knew Bonnie Lake. And as | talked. | had no idea that the same sense of 
knowingness was going through her own mind. 


| said, "| wonder why Bill used you to contact me instead of Elaine?” 


Larry suggested, “Could it be because Bonnie is here in New York and Elaine is 
out in California?" 


| shook my head. “Elaine would have called. She always used to. I'm not sure 
that Elaine does the writing any more. She hasn't mentioned it for years." 


Bonnie said, "That could be it. Maybe she doesn't do it any more. Bill wanted 
to contact you, so he probably knew he could use George to contact me and | 
would use Larry to contact you." 


| asked, “Who's George?” 

She said, "He's my contact ‘over there." 

"Do you know who he is?" 

"No, not really. He says he was my husband in a previous incarnation.” 
Things were getting a little heady. 

Larry said, “Bonnie, maybe you'd better begin at the beginning. 


It appears that Bonnie's mother also had paranormal abilities. Like my friend 
Grandma Meyer, Annette Lake just somehow knew things. Annette was 
extremely sensitive to the needs of her friends, even friends she had not seen 
for years. She somehow knew when one of them was ill or in trouble or having 
problems. Then, no matter how long it took or how difficult it was, she would 
track that person down and help however she could. Many movie stars of the 
silent era lost their careers when talkies came in and gradually drifted away 
from the Hollywood scene. These were the people Annette helped mostly. 
They were usually broke. She found places for them to live, she got them into 
hospitals and retirement homes, she found jobs for them. 


Annette Lake died in 1962. After that, Bonnie's career was keeping her very 
busy, touring with bands, making records, doing a lot of television 
commercials, writing music, working on Broadway shows. When she wasn't 
traveling, she divided her time between Hollywood and New York. One day, 
after her mother had been dead for about a year, Bonnie was at her California 
home, working on some music at the piano, when she heard noises outside the 


front door. She wasn't expecting any vistors or any deliveries, so she headed 
for the door to find out what was going 


Before she got there, the door opened. There stood her mother and a woman 
who was an old friend of the family and who had died several years before. 
Stunned, Bonnie stopped in her tracks. She told me that the two women 
seemed to be standing in “a circle of light." Dressed in ordinary clothes, they 
were just standing there looking at Bonnie, smiling at her. They appeared to 
be very happy. 


There was no sound of any kind. Reality seemed to be obliterated. It could 
have been a dream. Bonnie had no idea how long the experience lasted- 
maybe a split second, maybe much longer. Suddenly the two women and the 
light were gone. Dazed, Bonnie went to the door and closed it. She found 
herself filled with a sense of great warmth and love. And she found herself 
wondering if she was losing her mind. 


Bonnie Lake, as | came to know, is a professional, practical, realistic, no- 
nonsense woman who is not given to hallucination. At the time of this 
experience, she had no interest in—or knowledge of the psychic realm. She 
knew, of course, about her mother's faculty for sensing when a friend needed 
her, but Bonnie never thought this was anything more than natural. And yet 
something had just happened to her, and she couldn't figure it out. She tried. 


What was it? She had no idea. It had all been so unexpected, so sudden, so 
staggering, that Bonnie might have written it off to her imagination, except 
that she knew perfectly well that she was a pragmatic person who never let 
her imagination play tricks on her. 


Something had happened. 
No question about it. 
And no answer. 


Bonnie glanced at the piano and decided to go back to work, but as she took a 
step toward the piano she felt a touch on her arm. She looked around. There 
was no one else in the room. She took another step. She felt another touch, 
stronger this time, firmer, a nudge, almost a shove. She glanced in the 
direction in which she was being moved. Her desk, perhaps a dozen feet 
away. On the desk, directly in front of the chair, were a few pieces of blank 
paper. Bonnie couldn't remember leaving them there. She wouldn't have left 
them there. 


A meticulous person, fastidiously neat about herself, her home, everything, 
Bonnie would never have left the papers there. Usually after a few hours at 
the piano, Bonnie would go to her desk to work on a musical arrangement or 
some lyrics; but, that over, everything had a place and was put in its place. 


She had not been at the desk all day; she would not have left any papers 
strewn on the desk the previous night. 


She moved closer to the desk. A few inches from the papers was a pen. This, 
too, was out of order. On the desk was container where Bonnie kept her pens 
and pencils, always returning them to the container when she had finished. 
She would never have left a pen just lying there. 


She felt the nudge again, moving her forward. She went around the desk and 
pulled back the chair and sat down, not sure what was going on. She picked 
up the pen, intending to put it back into the container. Instead, she watched 
in astonishment as she saw her arm bring her hand over to the paper, then 
settle, the pen touching the paper. She knew this was not of her own doing. 


She watched. Her hand began to move. On the paper appeared the words, 
"Hello, Bonnie.” 


Well, that did it. Something had to be wrong with an otherwise intelligent, 
reasonable, sensible woman who sits down at a desk and writes hello to 
herself on a blank piece of paper, using a pen and a piece of paper that 
shouldn't have been where they were in the first place. 


But Bonnie knew she had not done the writing. 


She wanted to get up and leave the desk, but something held her there. She 
watched. 


The pen moved, writing, "It is all right, Bonnie. Do not be afraid. In time you 
will understand. Do not resist. 


Frustrated, Bonnie said aloud, "Resist what? Resist who? What's going on?" 


"Give yourself time," the pen wrote. Then: "Did you enjoy seeing your mother? 
And her friend?" 


Bonnie asked, "How could | see them? They're both dead.” 
"By your terms. 

"Then why did | see them?" 

"Because they wanted you to." 

"Why?" 


"We have been trying to get through to you. We thought that seeing your 
mother and her friend would make you more receptive." 


"To what?" 


"To US." 


"What for?" 
"You will find out." 


Puzzled, Bonnie asked, "Am | dreaming this?” "No. It will happen again. Many 
times.” 


"Who are you?" 


"I am George." "George who?" "George will do." "Are you dead?” "By your 
terms." 


"Did | know you?" 

"Yes. | was your husband." 

“I've never been married to anybody named George.” 
"You were. Long ago. In a previous life.” 

Bonnie said, "My God!" 

The pen went lifeless in her hand. 


THAT day at the Dorset, Bonnie Lake said to me, "That's how it began, Adela, 
and it's been going on ever since. Five years." 


"Much of it?" 
“Oh, yes. "Visions?" 
And the visions." 


"Yes. | see people. | see scenes. | see words. | see symbols. Sometimes they 
are meaningless to me; other times, | can figure them out. This morning, 
when I saw your name and then got the message, | knew it was for you. 


| nodded. "It was." | was curious about something. | said, "That first time. 
George told you that eventually you would be given an understanding of all 
this. Have you?" 


"Well," she said. "I feel | have a better understanding of it than | had at the 
beginning. But it wasn't given to me. | had to dig for it." 


Clearly, Bonnie Lake assumed a much more practical attitude toward the 
paranormal than Elaine and | had done. Elaine had been told that she could do 
the automatic writing, she did it as long as people requested it of her, and 
that was the end of it. We never kept any records, we never kept copies of 
the writings, we rarely followed through. Bonnie's approach was different. 


As a Christian, Bonnie Lake believed in an after-life. As a girl, she learned 
about Heaven and Hell in Sunday School. From her Catholic friends, she heard 
about Limbo and Purgatory. But she was no theologian and never tried to 


become one. For her, the situation was this: you died, and your soul went 
somewhere, hopefully to God, and, wherever it went, it stayed there for the 
rest of eternity. Yet now she was somehow being given the impression that 
departed souls (spirits? entities? what?) were trying to get in touch with her. 
For what reason? 


At first, the nudges to do the automatic writing came irregularly, 
unexpectedly, and Bonnie's early reaction was to sit down right away and let 
the pencil take over. But then the nudges began to come at unlikely times, in 
unlikely places, when Bonnie was unable to react immediately—walking down 
Fifth Avenue, in a recording studio, at a dinner party, in the tub. Gradually 
Bonnie learned that it was all right for her to say, “Later, George." And sure 
enough, later, at the desk, George would be there. 


One day Bonnie asked herself, “What would my friends think if they knew 
about all this? They'd probably think I've gone bananas.” 


But when she considered this further, she realized. it would be a good idea to 
let other people know. After all, as things were, she was the only person-the 
only living person, at least—who knew of this development in her life. If she 
happened to bring up the subject at a cocktail party some evening, everybody 
would wonder what she was drinking. No. Just telling people wasn't enough. 
She needed something more. She needed witnesses. She needed others 
present, to watch, to listen, even, if they wished, to put questions to George. 


Then, when the session was over, she would have the others sign their names 
to the writings, witnessing that they had been present. Then Bonnie would 
make a note on the writings of the place, date, and time of the session, and 
she would have some evidence that she was not alone in this mysterious 
experience that still puzzled her. So she began to do this. 


The writings followed no pattern. They were never in Bonnie's own 
handwriting. The only handwriting that was at all consistent was George's. 
The others ranged from neat penmanship to printing, to wild. scrawls. Always 
after each session. Bonnie typed up the writings, and often there were words 
she could. not decipher, whole passages that made no sense. Sometimes the 
writings were signed. Occasionally, Bonnie felt that a writing included 
instructions for her to do something, to contact someone with a message, as 
was the case with me. She scrupulously kept her records in order over the 
years. 


And Bonnie did more. She knew that the understanding she needed of the 
experience could only come from knowledge, so she went out and sought the 
knowledge. She went to medical libraries and read the scholarly reports on 
psychic research being done by scientists at major universities across the 
country. She became particularly interested in the work of Dr. Jule 


Einsenbud, a psychiatrist at the University of Denver, who had expanded his 
work into psychical research. On an impulse, she wrote him and told him 
about herself. 


About a week later, Dr. Eisenbud telephoned Bon- nie, and he asked. "Would 
you be willing to come out to Denver and undergo a series of tests?" 


"What sort of tests?" Bonnie asked. 


The doctor said, "We have developed a series of tests here which we think can 
help us evaluate a peson's paranormal abilities. We would like to test yours. 


"How long will this take? 
“Three or four days. | have a grant to cover all the expenses. 


Bonnie thought about it: maybe the tests would help her understand more 
about herself, which was what she really wanted. “All right," she said. They 
set it up. 


By the end of the first day of testing, Bonnie Lake felt like a guinea pig. The 
doctors had done everything except stick pins in her. She was virtually cross- 
examined. She was questioned about her life and her mother's life. At one 
point, electrodes were attached to her head to measure her brain waves. 
Each night, Bonnie went back to her hotel exhausted. Finally, Dr. Eisenbud 
said, “That wraps it up, Bonnie.” 


"Good," Bonnie said. "I want to go home.” 


"Can you stay one more day?" the doctor asked. "We'll have an evaluation 
around lunch tomorrow. I'd like to discuss it with you.” 


Next day, Dr. Eisenbud said, "You are a psychic, Bonnie. There is no doubt 
about it. Every test you took indicates very highly developed sensitivities to 
the paranormal. Do you know Eileen Garrett?" 


"I know who she is.” 


"A couple of years ago, Eileen came out there and took the same tests,” the 
doctor said. "Your scores are as high as hers. Bonnie, what are you going to do 
about all this?" 


"About what?" 
"Your abilities." 
"Well," said Bonnie, “what can | do about them?" "I think you should use them." 


Bonnie shook her head. "I don't think so. | don't know where these abilities 
came from. | certainly didn't ask for them. But I don't think | would use them. 
If anything, | think | should let them use me." 


Dr. Eisenbud nodded. “You psychics are all alike. So many of you have said 
that to me." 


That day at the Dorset, Bonnie looked at me and said, "So that's where | am 
now. | can't do anything about the visions. They just occur to me. | never 
know when; often | don't know why. They're just there. But I've cut down on 
the writings. They wear me out. I'm exhausted for hours. Many times when | 
feel George nudge me, | tell him later, and usually it is much, much later. I'm 
reluctant to do it any more.” | pointed out, “But you did it this morning.” 


"Yes," she said. "But it was seeing your name in the vision that made me feel | 
should. | felt it might be important." 


"It was," | said. Then: "Bonnie, will you do me a favor?" 
"If | can. What is it?” 


| said, "The next time George nudges you, let me know. I'd like to be a 
witness.” 


She considered it for a moment. "If you wish." "I do wish.” 
| got my wish. 
And a lot more. 

SIX 


| HAD NEVER BEEN present when my daughter Elaine did the automatic 
writing. | was extremely curious about it. Bonnie Lake didn't need me to 
determine whether she was a bona fide psychic—the University of Denver had 
already decided that. And Bonnie had already proved it to me in her message 
from Bill. | had told nobody about the troubles | was having with that novel. 
Yet Bill knew, and he had sent me the exact advice | needed. | put the novel 
aside and went to work on the next book | had in mind. | had no problems 
with this book, nor did | have any problems with the novel when | got back to 
it. Perhaps | was helped by the feeling that | was not working alone. 


| liked Bonnie Lake as a person and as a friend as much as | admired her for 
being a psychic. We lived. just a few blocks apart in New York and began to 
see each other often. She let me read some of her writings, and for the most 
part they were bewildering. When George was apparently doing the 
communicaing, the messages were philosophical generalities, very moral and 
high-minded about life and human relationships. 


But Bonnie also received specific messages, sometimes signed. Often the 
penmanship was outrageous and she had difficulty deciphering the message. 
Some of these messages pertained to me. 


After Bill's message about the novel, | came to the conclusion that | not only 

needed a fresh start on something new but that | could also do with a change 
of scenery. | decided to go to England, a country I've always loved and where 
I've always felt at home. Some business matters were pending. Elaine always 
handled these things for me. She was in California at the time; and when we 

realized we could not settle these matters by telephone, she agreed to come 
East for a week or two before | took off for England. 


Elaine took a room down the hall from my suite at the Dorset. The first day, | 
told Elaine about Bonnie Lake. Elaine knew who Bonnie was, of course, but 
knew her only as a singer and composer. She was a bit surprised by the news 
of Bonnie's psychic abilities. | explained that it was because of Bonnie's 
message from Bill that | had decided to drop the novel and do some traveling 
in England before starting on the next book. 


I said, "I want you to meet Bonnie. She's delightful. Besides, you two might 
have a lot to talk about." 


A dinner party in my suite was arranged for two evenings later. Bonnie 
brought along Larry Carr, the friend who had introduced her to me. The 
conversation was pleasant and wide-ranging, mostly about show business, in 
which we were all interested. We were having coffee when | noticed that 
Bonnie made a slight movement of her body. 


She looked at me. “Adela, I've just been nudged." "I thought so," | said. "Do 
you want to do it now?" She shook her head. "Let's finish our coffee.” 


We finished the coffee rather rapidly. Then we set up a table for Bonnie and 
supplied her with paper and pencil. We all sat there, watching her, as though 
we were waiting for a curtain to go up. Elaine was particularly interested. We 
waited about ten minutes before anything happened. 


What happened was puzzling. 


One of the reasons | wanted to go to England was that | had in mind a 
historical novel that would be set in England in the First Christian Century. | 
had not mentioned the idea to anybody. | was aware that the book would 
require a great deal of research and | planned to do as much as | could while | 
was in England, going to different parts of the country where perhaps | would 
find the information | needed. But | had not said a word about any of this to 
anybody. 


The first few lines of Bonnie's automatic writing were meaningless. The 
writing itself was hardly legible. Then this came through: 


"Make a stop in town of Marlborough for information and stones of 
Stonehenge... Yes... Yes... for family. . . You will find answer in one part of 


stones’ feet... first answer only. In love | help you. Mary.” The signature was 
followed by something that looked like a cross. 


Stonehenge figured in the novel | had in mind. | was planning on going there. 
Nearby is the city of Wiltshire, with a population of close to a million. | was 
hoping to find there some historical society or university that might help me 
acquire a better understanding of the Stonehenge phenomenon. | was not 
planning to go to Marlborough, a much smaller town nearby. But the writing 
said | should. | wondered who Mary was. 


Bonnie Lake asked me, "Does any of it mean anything to you, Adela?" 
| said, "Yes, Some of it." 

Bonnie said, "There's more. | can feel it." 

We all sat there, watching, waiting. Then this: 

"Hi, Mama and Sis. 


We're back at the old stand.... All is well here. I'm trying to give you any Your 
trip is chief need help I can take Elaine, too, Mama. . . It is her next step to 
evolvement and discovery of her purpose. 


Mama, you're hanging on to the past for too long and must not waste the 
time. . . The message above is valid, Mama. Outside Henge is the structure 
you seek. It is there... Love, love, love..." 


The signature was illegible. 
| didn't have to look at it. 
| knew who it was. 


BONNIE LAKE'S work frequently took her to California. A close friend of hers 
was Buddy Ebsen, a musical comedy star on Broadway and in Hollywood in his 
youth and later star of the highly successful television series, "Barnaby Jones.” 
They were writing a Broadway show together. | had written screenplays for 
the movies, so | knew what a tough job that could be. | didn't envy Bonnie her 
job. 


Later that summer, Bonnie returned to New York, and she called me. She 
said, "We had to take a break. I've never worked so hard. And there's still so 
much to be done. I'm exhausted." 


"Then take some time off," | suggested. "I know some people who have a 
lovely house out in the Hamptons. | can arrange for you to be a house guest.” 


"No, thanks. | am going to stay home and do nothing and see no one." 


"All right. Let me know when you're ready to return to civilization." 


Next thing | heard, Bonnie had checked into a hospital for a complete rest. 
Indeed, she could do nothing and see no one. | sent flowers and notes, and | 
prayed for her. Then | heard that she had been allowed to go home. 


It was early November when she called. "Adela, I've got to get out. Can we get 
together?" 


"Of course,” | said. "Would you like to come here?” "If you don't mind." 
"I'd love it. When?" 

"Sunday?" 

"Fine. Lunch or dinner?" 

"Dinner. That way, | can rest all day.” 

"Good idea. Get here whenever you feel like it, Bonnie." 

“Adela, do you mind if | bring Larry Carr along?" "I'd enjoy seeing Larry." 


"And, Adela, I've been receiving messages. | feel they're for you. Maybe I'll do 
some writing Sunday." "Do you feel up to it?" 


"| have good days and bad days," Bonnie said. "Let's wait and see.” 


BONNIE and Larry were at my place at the Dorset on Sunday evening around 
seven. The dinner went well. | had purposely not said a word to Bonnie about 
the writings because | knew how much they took out of her. 


But it was Bonnie who brought up the subject. There was a pause in the 
conversation, and she said, "Shall we set up a table?" 


"Are you sure you want to do this?” Larry asked. "I'll stop if | get tired.” 
We set up a table. 


The writing began immediately. The pen wrote, "The attack was a signal. 
We'd been trying to get through for three days your time. Next time, latch 
your inner self to our key plane and let us use—and steady—the interrupted 
pulse.” 


The pen wrote on, and what it wrote struck me as blasphemous. "In the 
accepted path of dogmatic belief,” the pen wrote, "God is dead.” 


The pen went on for five or six more sentences, all of them vague and 
puzzling. The gist seemed to be that God made us all in His image, and that 
image was an aspect of His eternity in each one of us. Just as God is one, it is 
the purpose of each of us to turn all mankind into one. 


The pen wrote, “Therefore God is dead in the old tradition and lives only in 
the one soul's being, which must from the very start connect with all 
mankind.” 


There was a pause. Then the pen wrote, "It is enough for now. Your energy is 
low. Take the book of Adela’s on her right, with scarlet cover. It will steady 
you.” There was a signature. We couldn't read it. The first name looked like 
"John." 


Larry asked, "What book is he talking about, Adela?" 


On a shelf to the right of the desk where | worked-and where | was sitting at 
the moment—were perhaps a dozen reference books. | usually shipped them 
ahead from California when | knew I was going to be in New York any length of 
time. The only red book that wasn't a reference book was Pilgrim's Way by 
Lord Tweedsmuir. For a moment, | couldn't speak. Then | told Bonnie and 
Larry the name of the book and the author. 


Larry asked, "Who's Lord Tweedsmuir?" 


"An English writer,” | said. "Have you read The Thirty-Nine Steps? That's his. He 
was a statesman, too. He was governor general of Canada when he died, 
around 1940, | think.” 


Bonnie asked, "What's Pilgrim's Way?" 


"The title refers to an ancient road in England,” | told her. “It ran across the 
southern part of the country, from Cornwall, through Hampshire, to Kent. It 
got its name because it was used for centuries for two important religious 
pilgrimages.” 


"Is that where you got that book?" 


"No. I've had the book for years. It was a gift." "From whom? It might help to 
know that.” 


| didn't want to say, but now I knew | must. "Jack Kennedy." 
There was a silence. 

Bonnie asked, "President Jack Kennedy?" 

"Yes. But he wasn't the President then. This was years ago.” 
"You knew him?" 


"Yes. | knew several of the Kennedys,” | said. “Joe Kennedy, Senior, produced 
a few movies and | often saw him when he came to Hollywood, usually at 
Gloria Swanson's place. When | started spending so much time here in the East 
and Joe would hear | was in town, he'd call and send flowers and we'd have 
lunch from time to time. That's how | met Jack, at a lunch." 


"And Jack gave you this book?" "Yes." 
"Why?" 


"It was my birthday, and the book was the only thing Jack had handy to give 
me at the time. Frankly, I'd forgotten all about this. | had no idea that | had 
brought the book with me on this trip. And | don't know why | did.” 


Larry said: "Why don't we try to find out?” 


THERE was a long silence. We just sat there for at least a full minute and 
looked at one another. Then, at last, Bonnie picked up the pen. She asked, 
“Are you John F. Kennedy?" 


The pen wrote, "That is correct. Read the book.” The signature came again, 
still a scrawl but this time more clearly "John F. Kennedy.” 


The pen wrote, "My father is to join me in two months’ time. My sister is in 
peace. | am awaiting further instructions. My only concern now is for what 
was my country and the well-being of all mankind." Again the signature. A 
heavy scrawl. 


The pen wrote, "And He sayeth to me, ‘All come to Me with your burdens, and 
| will give you rest..." And so | hope to very soon." 


Then: "The Light of all must be nourished and nurtured to help one another to 
grow.” 


Then: "The responsibility of each soul rests in the acceptance of his 
atonement with all others.” 


Nothing for two or three minutes. 
Bonnie said, "May we ask questions?” The pen: "Yes. 
| said, "What we need most is a light of guidance for a leader of this nation." 


The pen: "The path is illuminated now but the man you seek hides his light 
under a bushel.” 


| asked, “Is that Bobby?" 


"No, no. Bob carries his burden too heavily. The man you seek as leader is now 
in Senate but will not be brought out by his Party.” 


The pen went wild and we got the impression it was trying to give us a name. 
First it wrote, "MUSTERS." 

Then it wrote, "MUNROE. 

Then it wrote, "MURERS." We couldn't figure it out. 


The pen: "The Senator is young in career but long on capabilities.” 


Larry asked, "What about the assassination? Is there any news that would be 
for the good of the nation?" 


The pen: "The road is too long and tangled. It would serve only as a monstrous 
upset to reveal the inner complexities of it all. The people would lose faith in 
what little they now have left... The gov ernment must be made to be 
respected and given stability." The signature. Massive. Bold. With a certain. 
finality to it. 


Two or three minutes went by. Bonnie said, "I don't think I'm going to get any 
more tonight. What do you make of it?” 


God knows, | didn't have any idea of what to make of it. How | came to bring 
the Tweedsmuir book. along with me to New York is something | will never 
fathom, unless | will accept that this was somehow—what?—arranged to give 
the spirit of Jack Kennedy a means of identification. And there was an error in 
the message that night. Joe Kennedy did not join Jack, wherever he was, in 
two months. However, around that time, Joe Kennedy suffered a massive 
stroke that left him comatose for the rest of his life. He was not even told 
when, several months later, his son Bobby was assassinated in California. 
Because of his condition, Joe Kennedy perhaps was, in a way, already with 
Jack by the time Bobby got there. | no longer question any of this. | only stand 
in awe and wonder. 


SEVEN 


| NEVER SPOKE to anyone about the startling experience | have just 
recounted. | never wrote about it until now. A few weeks later | became 
lonely for my family and went back to California. It was two years before | got 
back to New York, this time on a promotional trip for a new book. Working for 
my publisher was a man named Richard Boehm whose job was to handle the 
travel and publicity arrangements for touring authors. Dick lined up the 
interviews with the press, and the radio and television talk shows. He made 
the train reservations and hotel reservations and saw to it that a car was 
available. These tours are exhausting. Starting in New York, | was booked into 
thirty cities over a period of forty days. | did not relish the idea, and | don't 
know any author who does. 


During the period of the New York appearances, Dick was able to leave his 
office and make the rounds. with me. | had talked to Bonnie Lake on the 
phone occasionally but had not seen her in almost two years. | was glad when 
she said she would be able to make the rounds with me, too. It was a tiring 


day. After the last appearance, Richard suggested that we all go somewhere 
for dinner. 


"I want to get back to the hotel and take my shoes. off," | said. "Why don't the 
two of you have dinner with me in my suite?" 


They agreed. It was a pleasant dinner, and it was a relief to talk about 
something besides the new book. After the meal had been cleared away, | 
asked Bonnie, “Are you still writing?" 


"Music?" she asked. "Of course.” 
"| meant the automatic writing,” | said. 


"Not much. George nudges me once in a while, but | ignore him unless | sense 
there is going to be some- thing for somebody | really care about. Why?" 


“No reason. | was just curious.” 
“Do you want to try it tonight?” Bonnie asked. “It's been a long time. 
"If you feel like it." 


As we prepared the table, | explained to Dick what automatic writing was, 
and | could see he was taking the whole thing with more than a grain of salt. 
Bonnie took her place. The pen began. The first message was apparently for 
my daughter Elaine. Over dinner, | had told Bonnie how Elaine was a magician 
in a garden—she could make anything grow. This year, her garden had been 
beautiful, especially the mariposa. 


The pen wrote, “The mariposa are to remind Elaine of the fertility of Mind... 
It is a loving example and demonstration of extension of All... Tell her to take 
the example as a guide and holy picture of All working as One." There was a 
signature but we could not read it. 


Dick got up and fixed himself a fresh drink. | was sure he thought Bonnie and | 
were quite mad. 


The next message was precious to me. 


The pen wrote, "I was next to you on the train, Mama. Change your route to 
Boston... | will be with you there. . . My signal is good now but I have to work 
on my next step.... 


Bill." 
| said to Dick, “Bill is my son." 
"I know he was,” he said. 


"Is." | corrected. 


Chin up.... 


All day, something rather amusing had been happening. Bonnie knew perfectly 
well what Dick's name was, but all day she kept calling him Paul. A couple of 
times, | gently corrected her, but she kept calling him Paul. In my suite that 
night, the pen began to move again. It wrote: 


"Paul is to make an important change. His aspect in work and position will be 
altered by spring. He is psychic... When he trusts more, it will open his gate 
of understanding. .. You are together tonight for this... It is right. My wish is 
for his happiness and | shall stay with him... My love, dear Paul child.” There 
was a signature. It looked like “Martha B." 


Bonnie looked at Dick. “Does that mean anything to you?" 


"No, it doesn't,” he said, sounding a bit peeved. "In the first place, my name 
isn't Paul. It's Richard. You've been calling me Paul all day." 


Bonnie was taken aback. "I have? I'm sorry. | didn't know | was calling you 
Paul." 


| said, "You were, dear. | mentioned it to you once or twice, but you kept it 
up.” 

Bonnie said, “I'm sorry." 

Dick said, "It's all right." 


| said, “Of course it's all right. It's so unimportant For that matter, Paul wasn't 
St. Paul's real name, either. Paul was just the Romanization of his real name. 
Paul's real name was Saul." 


Dick almost dropped his drink and said: "My God!" "What got into you?" | asked. 
He said, "I don't believe this." 
Bonnie asked, "You don't believe what? 


"My real name is Saul,” he said. "My parents named me Saul Richard Boehm. | 
hated Saul. | dropped it when | was still a kid. But my real name is Saul.” 


Bonnie said, "Well, Saul, you're about to get a new job." 


Dick did indeed get his new job shortly thereafter. It was mentioned in the 
trade journals. 


WHEN | finally got home after the long promotional tour in 1969, | was totally 
exhausted. Immediately the phone began to ring with invitations to dinners 
and parties. | wanted none of it. | knew some people who had a small beach 
house near Santa Barbara that they rarely used. | called them and asked them 


to let me have it to myself for a few days. | planned to leave. early the next 
morning, driving up. To save time, | packed that evening. 


The phone rang. It was Bonnie Lake calling from New York. We talked about 
my tour. 


Then Bonnie said, "Adela, you're going on another trip, aren't you?" 
"A trip? What do you mean?” 
"You're going somewhere soon, aren't you?" 


"Well, yes,” | said, "but just up to Santa Barbara. | want to get away from this 
phone for a few days.” 


"How will you be traveling?" Bonnie asked. 
"I'll be driving my car." 


“Adela, don't do it," she said. "Don't drive your car. I've had a vision today. The 
message was, "Tell Adela not to drive north on 101." 


“Bonnie,” | said, "that's very disturbing.” And it was. 
“Then don't drive your car to Santa Barbara," she said. 
"Let me think it over,” | said, and we rang off. 

| had to get away from that telephone. 

| went to Santa Barbara. 


Several days later | was home again, rested and ready for work, and my phone 
rang very early in the morning. It was Bonnie. 


She said, "Oh, Adela, I'm so relieved to hear your voice. I've been worried 
about you ever since our last talk.” 


"There was nothing to worry about,” | said. 

"Not so long as you didn't go to Santa Barbara." 

| said, "But | did go to Santa Barbara, as a matter of fact." 
"How did you get there?” 

"In my car." 

"Oh, Adela,” she said, “how could you do that after my vision?" 
| said, "I decided to test you out." 


A silence. She was annoyed. She said, "Well, then I'm glad | failed the test.” 


"You didn't fail the test,” | said. "It's true that | went to Santa Barbara and in 
my own car. But it's also true that | hired somebody else to do the driving. I'm 
no fool." 


| could hear her soft laughter, relieved, happy, confident, triumphant, clear 
across the country. 


EIGHT 


| GREW UP knowing the name of Stewart Edward White. He was one of my 
favorite writers. A native of Michigan, he traveled widely with his family 
during his boyhood, and it was on these travels that he developed an early 
love for the Old West. When he finished college, he settled in the West 
himself. He was an outdoors man. He took any job that would put him out on 
the prairies, in the woods, on top of mountains. He worked as a ranch hand, a 
lumberjack, a hunter. He kept extensive diaries. 


He was still a young man when he began to write. Naturally, he wrote about 
what he knew best: the outdoors. His stories, fact or fiction, placed him 
among the best adventure writers of his time. His novels of Early California 
are still acclaimed as fine writing, great stories, and thoroughly authentic. As 
much as | have always loved New York, | am a confirmed Westerner, a diehard 
Californian. It follows that | was a devoted Stewart Edward White fan. 


When | was a Hearst reporter in San Francisco and learned that White was 
living in nearby Burlingame, | wrote him, told him how much | enjoyed his 
work, and said | would like to meet him. | was invited for tea. | also met 
White's wife, Betty. She was a lovely person, very attractive, bright, 
charming, a bit on the quiet side, maybe a bit shy. 


She was an Easterner, from Rhode Island, but she shared White's love of the 
West and the outdoors. She spent sixteen winters with him in Alaska, at a 
time when most of us knew little and cared less about this great Territory. 
And she was always ready to start packing when White was in the mood for 
one of his camping-hunting-fishing trips into the wilderness. 


Betty White had a reputation of her own in the Bay Area. She had the original 
Green Thumb. Her garden at her Burlingame home was absolutely gorgeous. 
She also had a thing for animals. She would go to the zoo and, say, stand in 
front of the lions’ cage. The lions would come down to the bars like lonely 
kittens and look at her lovingly. If she moved a few steps in any direction, the 
lions accompanied her, watching from their side of the cage. And when she 
went on her way, the lions stared after her for a long time. 


Somebody once asked Betty White how she explained this unusual influence 
she seemed to have over the lions. She said, "There's nothing unusual about it. 


| just give them mental pictures of the African veldt. That's their real world, 
you know.” 


This, of course, raised many a brow as the story got around. It raised mine 
when | first heard it. 


But | did not know, that lovely afternoon when | had tea with the Whites in 
their beautiful garden for the first time, that Betty White was spending a lot 
of time in a different world that was real enough to her and one day will be 
real for all of us. 


The world of the dead. 


IT ALL BEGAN as a lark. The Whites invited some friends for dinner, and one 
couple brought a ouija board. Nobody put any stock in the board, of course. It 
was just a party game. But they all agreed it would be fun to give the board a 
try after dinner. In case you have never seen a ouija board, it is a game board 
like a chessboard or a Scrabble board. On its surface are the letters of the 
alphabet, a few other figures, and numbers. An indicator comes with the 
board. 


The object is for one or two people to hold the indicator lightly by their 
fingertips, ask questions, and the indicator spells out answers. It is almost 
impossible to determine whether the indicator is moving of its own volition or 
whether the players are moving it consciously or subconsciously. As with so 
many aspects of the psychic experience, it is easy for a person to deceive 
himself at a ouija board or, worse, to deceive others. As a toy, a ouija board 
can be a harmless lark. But it can also become much more. 


So, after dinner, the Whites and their guests set up the ouija board on a table 
in the living room and took turns sitting at it. They found the indicator a 
rather clumsy device, so they used an upside down whiskey glass instead. In 
the mood of the party, they asked silly questions. “Will | marry a millionaire?" 
"What stocks should | buy?" "Who is going to win the World Series?” "Should | 
ask my boss for a raise?” Answers came, but they were so meaningless that 
they were. funny. 


Then it was Betty White's turn at the board. The glass spelled out the name of 
someone she knew who time in a different world that was real enough to her 
and one day will be real for all of us. 


THE WORLD OF THE DEAD 


IT ALL BEGAN as a lark. The Whites invited some friends for dinner, and one 
couple brought a ouija board. Nobody put any stock in the board, of course. It 
was just a party game. But they all agreed it would be fun to give the board a 


try after dinner. In case you have never seen a ouija board, it is a game board 
like a chessboard or a Scrabble board. On its surface are the letters of the 
alphabet, a few other figures, and numbers. An indicator comes with the 
board. 


The object is for one or two people to hold the indicator lightly by their 
fingertips, ask questions, and the indicator spells out answers. It is almost 
impossible to determine whether the indicator is moving of its own volition or 
whether the players are moving it consciously or subconsciously. As with so 
many aspects of the psychic experience, it is easy for a person to deceive 
himself at a ouija board or, worse, to deceive others. As a toy, a ouija board 
can be a harmless lark. But it can also become much more. 


So, after dinner, the Whites and their guests set up the ouija board on a table 
in the living room and took turns sitting at it. They found the indicator a 
rather clumsy device, so they used an upside down whiskey glass instead. In 
the mood of the party, they asked silly questions. “Will | marry a millionaire?" 
"What stocks should | buy?" "Who is going to win the World Series?” "Should | 
ask my boss for a raise?” Answers came, but they were so meaningless that 
they were. funny. 


Then it was Betty White's turn at the board. The glass spelled out the name of 
someone she knew who had died, someone she had not thought about for 
months. Betty got up and trying to sound lighthearted, said, "I've had enough 
of this nonsense.” And she went to the far side of the room. 


Stewart White tried the board. He could not figure out what was making the 
glass move. He knew that he wasn't. At one point, he said to his partner, 
"Now, come on. Stop fooling around. You're pushing the glass.” 


"I'm not,” the partner said. "I'm hardly touching it." 


Then something strange happened. The glass seemed to take off by itself, 
quickly, frantically, over and over spelling out, “Betty. Betty. Betty.” 


White called to his wife, "Betty, you're being paged." 
She said, "No, thanks. I'm not home.” 
Someone said, "Oh, come on, Betty. It's just a game. Come back to the board." 


Reluctantly, she did. She sat and touched the glass and it began to dart about 
like a frisky pup. Then the glass again spelled out the name of the dead 
person. Betty wanted to get up. But the glass took off again, over and over 
spelling, "Get a pencil! Get a pencil!” 


White said, “I'll get a pencil." 


Betty said sharply, "No! | don't want a pencil. I've had enough of this. Let's do 
something else.” 


Everybody could see that Betty was upset. And everybody wondered why. 


A FEW DAYS LATER, when White was on a lunch break from his typewriter, 
Betty glanced across the table at him and began rather cautiously, "Stewart, 
do you remember the other night—the ouija board?" 


"Of course.” 

"And the thing about the pencil?" 

"Yes. You didn't want to use a pencil.” 

"I know. Well, I have, since then. It's all very odd.” "In what way?" 
"The pencil writes by itself.” 

"How can that be?" 


"| don't know. | pick up a pencil and hold it to a piece of paper and the pencil 
begins to write. | don't have any control over it. It just writes.” 


"What does it write?" 


"Usually, | can't figure it out. Sometimes it just scrawls and scribbles. 
Sometimes it's words with no space between them and | can't decipher it. | 
know that the handwriting isn't mine.” 


White said, “You're probably doing the writing yourself subconsciously." 
"Maybe | am." Betty conceded. "But why? Why is this happening to me?" 
"Let's try to find out,” White said. 


After lunch was cleared away, they returned to the table, this time with a 
pencil and paper for Betty. As soon as she picked up the pencil, it began to 
move. White watched closely, studying Betty's fingers and palm and wrist and 
arm, and he saw none of the muscle movements required to write. The pencil 
simply moved across the paper, Betty following it more than leading it. 


White asked. "You're sure you're not doing that?" "I know I'm not," Betty said. 
"What are you writing?" 
"Take a look." 


White looked. There were a couple of lines of scribblings, then a couple of 
lines of what looked like a penmanship drill, then a couple of lines of letters 
strung together meaninglessly. He asked. "Can you make anything out of it?" 


No. 


"Neither can |. | wonder what this is all about? Do you feel anything?" 


"No." Then she caught herself. “Yes.” She put down the pencil. "I feel a 
force." 


"Force? What kind of force?" 

"I can't describe it.” 

"Is it a kind of pressure?” "No." 

"Anything like an electrical current?” "No." 
"A presence?" 


“Maybe something like a presence.” Idly she picked up the pencil. "I just get 
the feeling that | am being taken over." 


White shrugged. "What do you think we should do about all this?" 


Betty shrugged. "How can we decide what to do when we don't know what's 
going on?" "There's only one way to find out.” "I know. Keep going." 


"Yes. Do you want to?” 


"| think we should. It could all turn out to be nonsense but, on the other hand, 
there might be something important in it. | think we should give it a chance." 


It seemed as though the pencil in Betty's hand came to life and applied itself 
to the paper. This time, the writing was clear and specific: 


"Don't strain. We will set the pace. You have a lot to learn. This will take 
time." 


THE NIGHT of the incident with the ouija board at the Whites’ home was 
March 17, 1919. That night was a turning point in the lives of Stewart and 
Betty White. Before then, neither of them had any interest in psychic 
matters. Now everything was changed. 


Practically every day the Whites gave some time to what they now knew was 
called automatic writing. At times, Betty knew as soon as she picked up the 
pencil that something was going to come through. At others, she had to wait a 
long time for the pencil to start moving. And sometimes nothing at all 
happened. 


The Whites were in an unusual situation. From the writings, from their 
discussions, and from what they could find to read on the subject, they were 
willing to accept the likelihood that they were receiving communications from 
some disincarnate entity. Somebody dead. Now, for two intelligent, mature, 
educated, sophisticated, civilized adults to admit that to even their closest 
friends was asking for raised brows and tongues-in-cheeks. So they didn't 


mention the experience to anyone, except, eventually, Stewart's brother 
Harwood and they didn't tell him for a long time: The Whites didn't know 
anyone they could discuss the experience with or anybody who could guide. 
them. They felt, in effect, like explorers who had dis- covered a new world 
that was completely unin- habited. 


Then one day, about a year after the ouija board event, Stewart White had to 
go on a business trip. At the railroad station, he went into a bookstore to buy 
something to read. In a quiet corner of the shop, a title caught his eye: Our 
Unseen Guest. It struck him that he and Betty also had an unseen guest in 
their house. Then he noticed the author's name: Darby & Joan. As a writer, he 
was intrigued by the unusual by-line, aware that it was obviously a rather 
playful pseudonym. He glanced at a few pages. And he realized that this was 
the book that might save his mind. 


When he got home, he handed the book to Betty and said, "Honey, we are no 
longer alone. There's a couple in New York going through the same thing. 
We're not alone.” 


| once asked Stewart White if he ever felt that he had been "led" to that book. 


He looked away for a moment and thought about it. Then he said. "At the 
time, | would have said no. But today | will say yes. It took me twenty years to 
find that out." 


| NEVER MET Darby and Joan. In fact, | never found out their real names. The 
Whites met them and they became friends, but Stewart would never reveal 
the true identity of his East Coast counterparts. All | ever learned about them 
was that they were husband and wife, that they lived in a suburb of New York 
City, that they were in one of the professions, and that they had been 
experimenting in the psychic realm for about three years before the Whites 
became involved. 


Darby's and Joan's involvement began innocently enough. Near their suburban 
home was a boarding house where family-style meals were available to the 
public. Darby and Joan went there with some regularity. One evening, as they 
were leaving, a storm broke, so they decided to wait it out in the small lobby. 
There on a card table they saw a ouija board. They both knew what it was, 
although they had never used one. But there it was, and they agreed to give it 
a try just to have something to do until the rain stopped. 


They read the instructions, they sat down opposite each other, they picked up 
the tripod indicator and held it between them. It began to move. They 
watched it intently, sending suspicious glances at each other. 


The indicator spelled out "... quality of consciousness... 


Darby said, “Quality of consciousness. What in the world does that mean?” 


Joan said, "You ought to know. You spelled it out.” "I didn't, darling,” Darby 
insisted. "Honest. | thought you did." 


"Why should | spell out something as meaningless as that?" Joan asked, slightly 
miffed. “Has the rain stopped?" 


"No," Darby stared at the board. "Let's try this again and see what we get." 
What they got was astonishing. 


They were informed that “Stephen” was in communication with them. Stephen 
told them, through the board, that he had been killed by a shell burst on a 
battle field—World War I was then going on in Europe. He gave them some 
“evidentials" about himself and his death, but he instructed them to keep 
these facts secret. Then he disclosed his reason for communicating with Darby 
and Joan. 


"Sudden death,” the board spelled out, "is a terrible shock. When a person dies 
slowly, someone here meets him... Not so in sudden death... | didn't know 
what was happening. | didn’t know | was dead.” 


Then, the board indicated that, after a while, a woman arrived and took 
Stephen by the hand and led him to a quiet place where he was allowed to be 
alone with his thoughts. Gradually, realization calmed him. 


When he was able to function, he was told that he would have to choose a 
mission for himself, some special purpose that he wanted to serve in this new 
place where he was. He said that he wanted to be trained to become one of 
those who “received” future sudden arrivers. He wanted to protect them from 
the shock he had experienced. 


DARBY said, "The rain has stopped." 


On the card table were bits of paper Darby had fished from his pocket and 
used for notes. Now he gathered the papers and put them back in his pocket. 
He and Joan walked home in silence under the raindrenched trees. They both 
sensed that this was something they could not discuss as yet. It was too 
strange. It was too frightening. So they said nothing about it the rest of the 
evening and busied themselves at other things and eventually went to bed. 
The next day at his office, Darby typed up his notes. That night, he waited 
until after dinner before producing the notes and saying to Joan, "Do you want 
to talk about this?” She nodded, apprehensive. "Yes. I'd like to hear your 
notes." 


Darby read them. They were incredible. Then he asked, "What do you think?" 


"| don't know what to think," Joan admitted. 


"Do you want to know what | think? | think we should forget about the whole 
thing. | don't know what happened to us last night, but | don't like it. Maybe it 
was our subconscious. Maybe it was some kind of self-hypnosis. After all, 
we've never fooled with one of those things. Whatever it was, | don't like it 
and | think we should stop it.” 


Joan considered it for a moment, then said, “Yes, Darby. | think we should 
stop. It's creepy." 


But the next day, when Darby came home from work and was hanging his hat 

and coat in a closet, he noticed something leaning against the closet wall. He 
picked it up. It was a ouija board. He carried it through the house to Joan and 
demanded, "What's this doing here? 


She glanced at it. "I bought it today. They had a smaller size, but | liked this 
one better." 


"But why did you buy one at all?" Darby said. “I thought we were going to 
forget all this nonsense.” 


She stood her ground. "I can't forget it," she said. "Maybe | could forget 
Stephen and sudden death and everything else—except one thing. It's been 
haunting me all day.” 


“What's that?" 
"Quality of consciousness. I've got to find out what that means." 
It took her a long time. 


THEY BEGAN to use the ouija board frequently. Stephen was usually "present." 
They became extremely curious about him and asked him many questions. 
What was his existence like now? Did he have form, a body? How did he spend 
his days? Were there "days" there? Did he eat? Did he sleep? Were others with 
him? Were others involved in their own communication Stephen grew annoyed 
with them. The board admonished, "You are moving too fast. You are not 
ready for the answers. Everything in time.” 


Despite this, they still felt things were moving too slowly. The board was 
awkward, time-consuming, often meaningless. During one session, Darby 
asked, “Is there any way we can speed this up?" 


The board spelled out, "Get a pencil." 


The pencil wasn't much better. Most of the time. the handwriting was 
illegible. In another session, Darby said, “Joan can type. Will it be all right if 
she uses a typewriter?” 


The board spelled out, "Try it.” 


It worked, to a degree. What came through on the typewriter had no capital 
letters and no punctuation. Words that had double letters presented only one. 
Again, Darby asked, “Isn't there some way we can make direct contact? You 
obviously have something to say to us. Can't we make it easier?” 


The typewriter produced, “have joan lie on sofa blindfold her touch her wrist. 


They tried it. The instant Darby touched Joan's wrist, he sensed a change 
come over her. Anxious, he asked, “Are you all right?” 


Joan said, "Yes. Are you ready to take notes?" But it was a man's voice. 


ONE EVENING in California, Betty White finished reading Our Unseen Guest, 
let the book rest on her lap, looked across the room at her husband, and said, 
"Stewt, do you think that might work for us?” "What, dear?" 


"The touch on the wrist." 
"| don't know. We could try it, | suppose.” "Let's try it.” 


They tried. Immediately White noticed a change in Betty, a slight change but 
a distinct change. He had no idea what caused it and he was a little afraid. He 
asked, "Are you okay, Betty?" 


"Yes," she said. 

"Are you asleep?" 

"No." 

"Are you unconscious?" 
"No." 

"Are you in trance?" 
"No." 

"What, then?" 

"I'm over there. "Where?" 
"| have gone over there." 


He looked at her closely. She was breathing. He thought of what she had said 
and he put the thought out of his mind. It could not possibly be true. 


THE WHITES decided that they had to make contact with Darby and Joan. 
Stewart White wrote Darby a long letter at his New York publisher's office. 
Back came a letter from Darby: Yes, there had to be something to this. The 
two couples must keep in touch. 


NOTHING HAPPENS by chance. We are always being led. So the Whites in 
California and Darby and Joan in New York were being led. To one another. 


AS AN AID in his writing career, Stewart White had taught himself a kind of 
shorthand that he used when accumulating research and doing interviews. 
Darby had devised something like speedwriting which he used while making 
notes during his sessions with Joan, and he reached a point of such skill that 
he could take down “messages” verbatim. After sessions, both men typed up 
their notes and, between them, over the years they accumulated thousands of 
pages of information. Much of the information was remarkably similar. 


However, in their twenty years of experimenting the Whites never once 
established an “evidential.” That is, they never found out who the entities 
were who communicated with them, so they called them the Invisibles. Darby 
and Joan, on the other hand, were on a few occasions able to make contact 
with an identifiable departed person, usually at the request of some living 
person who yearned for some release from the pain of loss. 


The purpose of an “evidential is to prove that these experiences could not be 
a hoax. The evidential was usually something inconsequential—a forgotten 
vacation souvenir now gathering dust up in the attic, a tender moment of joy 
or sorrow that only the two people involved could have known about, a pet 
name that no one else used, or some little habit that was kept private 
because it was so personal. 


This situation later led both the Whites and Darby and Joan to deduce that 
their role in psychic experimentation was that of accumulators of psychic 
information pertinent to the spiritual lives of all of us, in this world and the 
next. The invisibles and the Unseen Guest often referred, separately, to Betty 
and Joan as radio receiving stations. With both couples, there were frequent 
admonitions against being in a rush to reach the Ultimate Truth. 


IN 1922 Stewart White finished another novel and it was necessary for him to 
go to New York to discuss promotion plans with his publisher. He took Betty 
with him. Meanwhile, there were others who had read about the Unseen 
Guest and who had their own psychic experiences and were puzzled by them 
and wrote Darby and Joan. Out of this grew a small, close group of men and 
women who met from time to time to discuss experiences and try to 
determine what was going on. Members of this group had come to know about 
the Whites and were awaiting them on their arrival in New York after the long 
train trip across the country. 


Several group sessions were set up. These were not anything like 
psychotherapy group sessions. They were not spiritualistic séances. Here, 
simply, were a few men and women, intelligent, educated, creative, 
sensitive, who knew that something was happening to them, that they were 


undergoing experiences that could not be explained by logic or science or 
even common sense. They hoped that by sharing they could learn from one 
another. 


And what did they learn? 


| suppose the best way for me to answer that is to tell you something that 
Stewart White said to me on one of my visits to Burlingame. He said: 


“There is nothing new to learn about the nature of the universe from psychic 
research. But there is a lot that has to be re-learned. | believe that at one 
time we were far more psychic than we are today. For generations now, we 
have been brainwashed into refusing to believe anything that hasn't been 
proved in a laboratory, or given a seal of approval by the people who have 
assumed authority over our minds. 


Any kind of dogma is man-made and, like pollution, which is also man-made, a 
lot of it can wreck our world unless we realize that we can regain what has 
been taken away from us by accepting the fact that, inwardly, we have never 
changed. We have just been led astray. The best thing we can expect from 
psychic research is something each of us already knows the way back home.” 


Stewart White had found his way. 


NINE 


Betty white died at eight o'clock in the evening on April 5, 1939, in her home 
in Burlingame, California. She had been ill a long time. Cancer. There had 
been periods in hospitals, apparent recoveries that allowed her to go home, 
then relapses and returns to hospitals. The time had come when the doctors 
knew they could do no more. 


Stewart White said, “Both Betty and | knew she could go at any moment. I'm 
sure there were times when she wanted to go, not just to escape the pain but 
because she had an affirmative idea of the next life that was awaiting her. 
But she held on because of me. Neither of us could possibly tell what our 
relationship would be like once she had crossed over. She wanted us to be 
together as long as possible, and she knew that | wanted this, too. So she 
stayed, suffering.” 


One evening, the doctor arrived at their house around seven-thirty and he 
went alone into Betty's room. In a moment, he came out, and he said, “I can't 
believe it. That woman is smiling. She must be going through agony, but she is 
smiling. How much more can she take?" 


White asked, "Shall I go to her? 


"Not right now,” the doctor said. "I'll let you know. 


Feeling helpless, White wandered around the house, then out into the garden. 
Betty's garden. Betty's beautiful garden. Betty's beloved garden. The night was 
warm, the fragrance of flowers rich in the air. A thought entered White's 
mind. It was a prayer. 


He thought, “Let her know it's all right. Let her know it's time for her. I'll miss 
her—oh, I'll miss her. But | don't want her to suffer any more. Let her know.” 


A few minutes later, the doctor came into the garden. He put his arm around 
Stewart's shoulder. "Mr. White, she's gone,” he said. "I'm sorry. | did all | 
could.” 


White hurried to Betty's room. Yes. She was gone. Yet there was something 
familiar about her. She was gone, but gone in the way she looked after White 
would touch her wrist and she would leave him and be in contact with the 
Invisibles. He kissed her. Then he went to a phone and called relatives and 
friends. 


Half an hour later, alone in the house, Stewart White went out into the 
garden again. Betty was there. He knew it. 


He felt it. It was a feeling he knew so well. 


So many times over the years, when he spent the day in his study, writing, 
and Betty went out to shop or visit friends, he would know when she came 
back. Not by the sound of the car in the driveway. Not by any noises she made 
around the house. It was her presence. He sensed it. He knew she was back. 


There in the garden, he sensed it. She had come back. She was with him. 
She would always be with him. 


AS THE WEEKS PASSED, Stewart White was frequently aware of Betty's 
presence in the house and in the garden. He felt her nearness often while he 
was working. It was almost as if he could have reached out and touched her. 
He wished he could. He wished they could communicate. He wished they 
could sit together in front of a fire and talk far into the night the way they 
often did in the past. He was lonely, but he knew he was not alone. 


About six months after Betty died, White finished a book he was working on, 
and again it was necessary for him to go to New York for editorial 
conferences. He wrote Darby and Joan about the trip, saying that the 
pressures of meetings would require him to stay at a Manhattan hotel but that 
he hoped to have a quiet evening with them at their suburban home. White 
was in New York a few days before he found himself with a free evening. He 
called Darby that afternoon. 


Darby said, "Why don't you come right out? Joan is in town to do some 
shopping, but she'll be back in plenty of time for dinner. We'd both love to see 
you.” 


White and Darby were in the living room having a drink when Joan returned 
home, and she was obviously upset. "I did the most peculiar thing today,” she 
said. "In town, | got on the wrong bus and ended up in a part of the city where 
| haven't been for years. Next thing | knew, | was going into a department 
store where | haven't shopped in ages. And then, lo and behold, | was buying a 
couple of Chinese boxes | didn't want.” 


"Chinese boxes?” Darby asked. 


Joan gave the details. At the railroad station in town there was a bus stop 
where she usually caught the bus that took her to the shopping area she 
preferred. She somehow got on the wrong bus and traveled for blocks before 
she realized it. Getting off, she was in front of a department store where she 
no longer shopped because it was out of the way. Curiosity sent her inside to 
see if it had changed much. It hadn't. She browsed, eventually making her 
way to the home furnishings department where her attention was at- tracted 
by a yellow Chinese box. 


"It was camphorwood,”" she said. "I love camphor-wood, but I've got enough of 
it around here and certainly don't need any more, especially a Chinese box. 
But then a clerk came up to me and we started talking about the box, and the 
next thing | knew | bought it. It's being shipped out. Believe me, I'll ship it 
right back." 


Darby pointed out, "You said a couple of Chinese boxes." 
She said, "Yes. And that's the really weird thing." 


She had left the department and was on her way out of the store when the 
thought occurred to her to buy another Chinese box, a red one. She said, "l 
don't like red in the first place, and why | needed a second. Chinese box was 
beyond me. | put the idea out of my mind.” 


She was almost out of the store when she saw a stockboy pushing a cart that 
had on it, among other things, a red Chinese box, decorated with swallows. 
She stopped the boy and told him she wanted to buy the box, but he told her 
it was already sold and he was taking it to the shipping department. Joan 
went back to the home furnishings department, found the clerk who had 
helped her, and said that she wanted to buy another Chinese box, a red one, 
decorated with swallows. The clerk told her that the yellow box she had just 
purchased was the last box in stock. Joan insisted on seeing the department 
manager. To convince her that the store had really run out of the Chinese 
boxes, he took her into the stockroom so she could see for herself. There, on 


the floor in the middle of the room, was a red Chinese box, decorated with 
swallows. 


"| bought it," Joan said. "It's being shipped. And I'll ship it right back. | feel so 
silly about the whole thing. 


"Well, dear,” Darby said, “you'll get over that. But if | were you, | wouldn't try 
to go back to that store for a while. They won't let you in. They probably have 
you pegged as some kind of eccentric.” 


It was over dinner that the conversation turned to Betty. When White 
disclosed his conviction that Betty was actually present with him these days 
from time to time, Darby and Joan conceded that this was highly likely. Joan 
said, "Betty was very sensitive, very spiritual. If it's possible for her to get 
through to you, I'm sure she has." 


White said, "She hasn't actually gotten through. There hasn't been any actual 
contact, any evidentials. I'm just keenly aware of her." 


Darby said, “Stewart, Joan and | haven't done any experiments for a couple of 
years. | don't know what happened. We went through a period when nothing 
came through. We figured we had served our purpose and ‘they’ were finished 
with us, so we just stopped trying.” 


Joan said, "When you told us about Betty, we tried again. Nothing.” 


White said. "I wondered about that. | was sure you'd let me know if you got 
anything.” 


"Of course,” Joan said. Then she glanced at Darby and said, "I'd be willing to 
try it tonight. It might make a difference, Stewart's being here.” 


Darby looked at White. "Stewart?" 
White said, "I'd be grateful.” 


So, after dinner, Joan comfortable on the couch. blindfolded, Darby touched 
her wrist. Then he took a nearby chair, his notebook on his knee. White sat in 
a winged chair across the room. After a moment, Darby asked, “Betty, are you 
here?" 


Suddenly laughter poured from Joan. 
White knew it was Betty's laughter. He gripped the arms of his chair. 


Betty's voice said, "I sure had a tough time getting Joan to buy that red 
Chinese box, didn't I?” 


Darby leaned forward, watching Joan closely. "You did that?" 


"Yes, of course," said Betty, her laughter calming. "I practically had to push 
her onto the wrong bus. | shoved her into the department store. | thought | 
would never get through to her about the red box. And | was afraid that if you 
didn't have this session tonight she would send the box back.” 


Darby looked at White. White shook his head, not understanding. Darby asked, 
"Betty, you want this red box for yourself?" 


"No, silly. Stewt?” So she knew he was there. "Stewt, do you remember when 
my sister visited us in California a few years ago? We all went over to San 
Francisco and toured Chinatown. Millicent saw a Chinese box she wanted to 
buy, but it was too expensive. | want Millicent to have this box. Please see 
that she gets it, Stewt. And tell her to pay special attention to the color and 
the birds. That's important. The color and the birds. Ask her what they mean 
to her." White nodded to Darby; Darby asked, “Anything else, Betty?" 


"Yes. Stewt, you still have a lot of my things around the house. | want you to 
give them away so that others can enjoy them.” 


Suddenly Betty laughed. "Stewt, remember the blue slippers?" 
White thought. He shook his head. Darby said, "He doesn't.” 
Betty laughed again. "He will. The blue slippers, Stewt." 


Darby turned to White. "Stewart, do you know what | think Betty is doing? 
She's giving us evidentials. She wants you to know that it is definitely she. 
You'll have to check these things out.” 


White said, "She has already given me one evidential | don't have to check 
out.” 


"What's that?” 


White said, "In my whole life, Betty is the only person who ever called me 
‘Stewt.”” 


BETTY'S SISTER Millicent also lived in a suburb of New York City. White phoned 
her and said he would like to visit her in a few days. When the boxes arrived 
at Joan's house, she returned the yellow one and had the red box with the 
swallows on it delivered to White at his hotel. White took the box to Millicent. 


Millicent was delighted with it. "I've always wanted one of these,” she said. 
"Betty knows that," White said. 
Millicent asked, "Did she tell you about it before she died?" 


"She told me about it the other night.” 


Millicent's glance had a slight frown. White told her about Joan and the 
department store and the boxes and the session after dinner when Betty 
spoke through Joan. 


Millicent said, “Betty told me about her experiences. | never knew what to 
think about them. If you say this happened, it happened.” 


White said, “Millicent, take a good look at that box. Is there anything about it 
that means something special to you?" 


She looked. "Well,” she said, “it's red. Red has always been my favorite color. 
Betty knew that.” 


"Anything else. What about the birds?" 


She was silent for a few moments, looking, thinking, and then she said. "The 
only thing | can remember is that when Betty and | were very young every 
spring we would climb up the trees at our house and watch the returning birds 
build their nests under the eaves. We loved doing that. We looked forward to 
it for years, until climbing trees became unladylike for us. 


"I guess that's it, then,” White said, accepting the information. 
"What?" 

"Betty said the birds would mean something to you.” 

"That's all | can remember.” 

"It will do. Thanks.” 


Later, as White was entering his room at the Manhattan hotel, his telephone 
was ringing. It was Millicent. She said, "After you left, | remembered 
something else. Those birds Betty and | used to watch building new nests 
every Spring—they were swallows. 


BACK IN CALIFORNIA, White delivered a piece of jewelry that Betty had told 
him, before she died, she wanted to leave to her nurse. White went to the 
hospital and gave the nurse the jewelry. He wondered whether she might 
know anything about the blue slippers that Betty had mentioned. 


So White asked the nurse, “Do "Do you recall anything about my wife and a 
pair of blue slippers?" 


The woman smiled. "Yes, of course. When Mrs. White was here the last time, 
she began to feel better for a while and she wanted to get up and walk 
around. She asked you to bring her the pair of blue slippers she had at home. 
She meant house slippers. You brought a fancy pair of blue shoes with high 
heels and open toes—she said she sometimes wore them when the two of you 


went dancing. She wasn't ready for anything like that, of course. But we both 
got a big laugh out of it. How like a man. 


White said, "She never mentioned it to me." 


"I think | can understand,” the nurse said. "It was a gesture of a loving husband 
grabbing at hope. She didn't want you to lose that." 


"Do you know where the shoes are now?" White asked. 
"| suppose Mrs. White took them home when she left here," the nurse said. 


White found the blue shoes in one of Betty's closets. He could remember the 
many times Betty wore the shoes when they went dancing. Even though he 
eventually gave away the rest of Betty's wardrobe, he kept the shoes, 
treasuring them because he knew now that they had made her laugh during an 
hour of tears. 


ONE EVENING, Betty began to give instructions to Stewart in the way that the 
Invisibles bad given instructions to both of them in years past. There had to 
be a reason for all this, and the reason has become clearer to me the more | 
have thought of what she said. 


| am paraphrasing, but Betty said something like this: 


"People must regain their belief in immortality. All of the problems in the 
world grow out of the attitude. that there is nothing more to existence than 
mortal. life. 


"People must develop stability. Not security. Security pertains to material 
things. Stability applies to thoughts, attitudes, principles, decisions—anything 
that is a factor in our relationships with others. That is as true where | am as 
it is where you are. Existence, there or here, is a matter of growth, and there 
can be little growth for the unstable person whose relationships are ruled by 
hatred or greed or selfishness or anything negative. 


“There is only one universe. Those of us who have gone on are not existing up 
in the clouds or on another planet or out in space. We are in your universe, 
the only universe. We are just on a different wave length. But we are with 
you. We can see you. At times, you can see us. We can influence each other. 
We influence you even when you are not aware of it. We can influence you 
even more when you are. 


"We here know that a Supreme Intelligence exists, an Intelligence which 
mortals usually call God. All things exist because a Supreme Intelligence 
exists. 


The Intelligence is Perfection. Our immortalness, there and here, affords us 
the opportunity to assimilate more and more of that perfection through our 


conduct. The growth shows in our consciousness. The more of the perfection 
we assimilate, the more meaningful existence becomes for us, there or here, 
the more we can experience love and joy and peace, until we achieve the 
perfection ourselves, each one of us. So, through our stability, through 
sensitizing ourselves to our immortalness, we can increase the quality of our 
consciousness, there and here." 


At last, then, Betty White understood the words. which the ouija board had 
spelled out for Darby and Joan, over twenty years before, the words that had 
so stirred them that they made up their minds to pursue a psychic 
investigation that could lead to their meaning. "The quality of consciousness.” 
Now Betty White knew. Now, in a way, we all know. 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE died in 1946. Although | was living in California at 
the time, | was doing a great deal of traveling, and so our paths did not cross 
often during the years shortly before his death. Oncel when they did, 
however, | asked him if he was still aware of Betty's presence in his daily life. 


"Oh, yes," he said, "more than ever. Very much around the house, of course, 
especially in the garden, but even when | am traveling | am very much aware 
when Betty is with me in a special way. | just say to her, ‘Hello, darling. See 
you soon." 


TEN 


| WAS IN NEW YORK once again, beginning a cross-country tour of talk shows 
to promote a new book. Dick Boehm arranged everything—the interviews, the 
hotels, the trains, the limousines. As usual, | was staying at the Dorset. 


One afternoon, Dick called me and asked, "Have you got your schedule 
handy?" 


"Right in front of me,” | said. 
"Then you know you've got a radio program in the morning?” 
"Yes. Out on Long Island, isn't it?" 


"Right. You never know what the morning traffic is going to be like, so we 
ought to get an early start. "Is seven too early?” 


"Whatever you say. Dick, who else is on the show?" “Another writer. Ann 
Moray.” 


The name rang a bell but | couldn't place it. | said, “Why don't you find out if 
we can give her a lift?" 


The next morning at seven, as | was crossing the Dorset lobby, | could see the 
limousine waiting at the curb. There was someone in the back seat, a woman. 
The doorman helped me into the car, and before | got settled, she exclaimed, 
"Good heavens, you're Adela Rogers St. Johns!" 


Evidently Dick hadn't told her. | said, “And you're Ann Moray.” | still couldn't 
place the name. 


She said, "I've read all your short stories in Cosmopolitan. | love them. They're 
wonderful." 


| can't field compliments that early in the morning, so | dodged hers. | asked, 
“And what have you done?” 


She was holding a book. “This,” she said. “It's my second book.” She handed it 
to me. 


The title was A Fair Stream of Silver. The subtitle was, “Love Tales from Celtic 
Lore." The by-line was, “Collected and retold by Ann Moray." Then: “Author of 
The Rising of the Lark." This time when the bell rang | recognized it. 


| looked at her. She was very pretty. | asked, "You wrote The Rising of the 
Lark?” 


"Yes," she said. 
"| love that book," | told her. “It's a beautiful book." 
"Oh, thank you,” she said. "That means so much coming from you.” 


With that, the Moray-St. Johns Mutual Admiration Society came into being, 
and | knew it would be for life. 


ANN MORAY was born in Wales. She was raised there and in North Wales. She 
was of Scottish and Southern Irish descent, a fact that was immediately 
obvious in her lovely accent and, as | learned, in her faith. 


When Ann was four, she lived in North Wales in a house that was on a rise that 
sloped down to the Conway River. Ann loved the river and felt drawn to it and 
spent a lot of time playing along its banks. 


Ann told me, “My governess didn't want me to go to the river. She was quite 
sure all kinds of horrible. miasmas were rising from the water. But | went 
there anyway, as often as | could.” 


One day, a strange little boat came up the river. Ann was able to identify it 
later as an Egyptian reed raft. Ancient Egyptian. The boat touched land and 
two little children got off, a boy and a girl, dressed in toga-like robes. They 
approached Ann and began to talk to her, and soon the three of them were 


playing together in the nearby orchard. After a while, the two children got on 
the boat and sailed away downstream. But they came back. Many times. 


As she told me this, Ann watched my face closely for signs of doubt. She said, 
"Now, don't ask me what language we spoke, because | don't know. | just know 
that | understood everything they said and they understood everything | said. | 
don't even remember what we talked about. All | know is that they said. they 
would come when they could, and that being with them was a great joy.” 


One day, Ann's governess said to her, "I've asked you not to go down to the 
river. Why do you keep disobeying me?" 


By now the unusual friendship had gone on for months and Ann could no 
longer keep the secret to herself. She said, "But | must go down to the river if 
| want to play with my Egyptian friends.” 


| asked, “Then you knew they were Egyptians?” "Oh, yes, Adela,” Ann said, 
almost surprised by the question. "They told me. They told me a lot about 
their lives. | don't remember exactly what they said, but we did talk about 
Egypt a lot." 


| asked, “How did your governess react?" 


Ann laughed. "She didn't know how to react. She went into the village and 
asked everyone if an Egyptian family had settled in the area recently. Of 
course, none had." 


It was on Ann's seventh birthday that the Egyptian girl was alone on the boat 
when it arrived, and she said, "We cannot come to see you any more. It will 
be too difficult. We are moving on now, too far away to come here.” 


Ann told me, "I was desolate, of course. | missed them terribly. In a way, they 
were almost my only friends. They were certainly my best friends. | was 
dreadfully lonely for them for a long time. | suppose | still am. 


| asked, “Ann, how do you explain this experience to yourself?” 


"| don't try,” she said, sounding a little exasperated. "I don't see why | should. 
It was something that happened to me, that’s all.” 


"Haven't you ever wondered for what reason?" 


"No. Why should there be a reason for everything?" And yet perhaps there was 
a reason.... 


ANN MORAY was privately educated at home. At five, she already had 
excellent reading skills. She came from a family of readers. Catalogs from 
publish- ers and bookstores arrived at the house steadily. After her Egyptian 
friends went their way, Ann began to order books on Ancient Egypt. They 


intrigued her. Much of the material seemed familiar, probably because her 
two friends had told her about it. In a way, it was like reading about home. 


Ann's family did not see why she should take a break from her studies just 
because it was summer, so she was provided with summer tutors as well. The 
summer she was nine, her tutor was a postgraduate at Oxford, majoring in 


Egyptology. 


On his first day at the house, the tutor examined Ann's library and observed, 
"You seem to be interested in Egypt.” 


"Yes, | am," Ann said. 
"And why is that?” 
She decided not to tell. She said, "I just am. 


"Good," he said. "So am I. It's my major. We should have an interesting 
summer. But you ought to have better books than these. Where did you get 
them?" 


"| ordered them from catalogs.” 


"Trash mostly. I'll unpack later and lend you some of my books. I'm sure you'll 
find them fascinating.” They were. In fact, the whole summer was fascinating. 
That summer there in the Welsh mountains, overlooking the Conway River, 
the young tutor and his eager pupil, intellectually at least, spent the summer 
on the Nile. And the next summer was the same. 


It was several summers later that Ann, allowed to travel for a year, eventually 
did see the Nile. She spent much of the year in Egypt, deepening her 
knowledge of the country's history, learning, almost remembering. 


Ann once told me, "Nothing happens by chance. We are led. We are always 
being led. | have been led many times in my life." 


With time, Ann was led into writing. With time, not surprisingly, she was led 
to the idea of writing a novel about Ancient Egypt. She was attracted to the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, around 2000 B.C., when two princes, Kamose and 
Ahmose, unified Egypt and made it the most powerful country in the Middle 
East. Besides the knowledge she already had, Ann did a great deal of 
research. Then she went to work. 


Everything went smoothly until she reached a point in the plot where she was 
required to describe a battle scene. She went blank. She tried to work, but 
either no thoughts came to her or what came was jumbled and meaningless 
and useless. Then she became ill. She felt lethargic. She was always cold. She 
suffered from severe headaches. She told me, "I felt as though someone had 


sunk a meat cleaver right in the middle of my skull. The pain was 
excruciating.” 


She summoned a doctor. He said he didn't know what was wrong with her, but 
if her temperature wasn't normal within a day or two, he would have to put 
her into a hospital. 


There was no improvement the next day or the next. The doctor made some 
calls and learned that it would be another day before a hospital bed was 
available. 


The evening of the third day, Ann, alone and in bed, tried to get her mind off 
her discomforts by letting random thoughts come and go. She found herself 
remembering the two Egyptian children. This struck Ann: “If | am meant to 
write this novel and any good is to come out of it, then | am going to need 
some help. Help me!" 


Moments later, her eyelids grew heavy. She fell asleep, the first good sleep 
she had had for days. In the morning, the headache was gone. The coldness 
was gone. The lethargy was gone. She felt almost perky. The doctor found her 
body temperature to be normal, and he said, "I don't know what happened, 
but we won't need the hospital now." 


Ann told me, “After the doctor left, | went into the room where | work. | 
always do my first draft in longhand, then edit, then type. The strangest thing 
happened. It was as though | had turned on a televi- sion set. There it was the 
battlefield, the whole scene, right in front of me. | could see it all. | watched 
the whole battle take place, and | just kept writing away, feeling like an on- 
the-spot war correspondent. In a few hours, | was able to write a section of 
the book that had driven me to distraction for days and made me so 
dreadfully ill.” 


Later, Ann submitted the battlefield scene to an Egyptologist for appraisal. 
The man said, "It's beautifully done, but what astounds me is the thoroughness 
of the details. It sounds as if you were there. | know it's a novel, but the book 
will be valuable to scholars. Where on earth did you get all your facts?” "In the 
research," she said. 


The day Ann Moray told me about this experience, from her first encounter 
with the two Egyptian children to the finished novel, she watched me with 
uncertainty. When she finished, she said, "Can you find that experience 
credible, Adela?" 


"| could," | said. "Tell me, when you first met those two children, were they 
real to you?" 


"Totally real." 


"How do you feel about them now?" 


"| feel they were not earthly children. But they were real enough. | know | 
didn't imagine them." 


| said, "Let me tell you what happened to my daughter when she was about 
the same age." | told Ann about Elaine and Ross Snyder. Then | asked, "Can 
you believe that actually happened?" 


"Of course | can,” she said. "And so can you.” 


ANN MORAY once told me that she believed that the hell some people 
experience in the next world was merely an extension of the hell they created 
for themselves in this life through their negative attitudes and actions. Then 
she told me this... 


One year, Ann and her husband decided to come up from their home in 
Venezuela and spend the month of December in New York. They took a suite 
at an elegant hotel where they often stayed and were well known. 


When Ann walked into the suite for the first time. she couldn't believe her 
eyes. The hotel was sedate, decorated in good taste. Many of the guests were 
permanent residents. But something seemed to have changed. 


“The decor was staggering.” Ann told me. "It was Louis Quinze. | like Louis 
Quinze, but in its place, and its place was not here. | wasn't sure | could live 
with it for a month.” 


That evening, as Ann and her husband were dressing for dinner, the maid 
came in with the towels. Ann knew the maid from previous visits, and she 
asked, "What happened to this apartment? | never expected to see anything 
like this here." 


The maid said, "An old lady lived here for a long time. After she left they 
redecorated the suite." 


"They sure did,” Ann said. "It looks like a museum.” 


Three nights later, Ann had a vivid dream in which she saw a little old lady 
standing at the side of her bed. Suddenly the woman lunged at her and 
grabbed her by the throat and started choking her. Ann came out of the 
dream with a jolt. She was gasping and her neck ached. She turned on her 
light. 


Ann commented to herself, "I don't know what that was, but | don't like it.” 
She kept her light on the rest of the night. 


In the morning, Ann and her husband did some shopping and lunched with 
friends. When they got back to the hotel in the afternoon, Ann wasn't feeling 
well and she summoned the hotel doctor. He told her that she had a 


temperature of a hundred and two and advised her to stay in bed, drink a lot 
of liquids and take aspirin. He said, "A few days in bed should do the trick." 


Days passed, and Ann wasn't getting any better. She insisted that her husband 
keep their engagements so that Iris vacation wouldn't be ruined as well. She 
stayed in bed, she drank the liquids, she took aspirin, but nothing seemed to 
help. She didn't get much rest. Because of the dream she was reluctant to fall 
asleep. 


A weekend in the country had been planned, and Ann told the doctor that she 
was going to go. He said, "I wish you wouldn't. You'll just set yourself back.” 


"To what?" Ann asked. "I'm still right where | started. No, Doctor. I've got to 
get out of this place. I'm going." 


The day of the trip, Ann packed a few things for herself and her husband and 
managed to get down to the lobby. She went to the registration desk and said 
to the clerk, "Would you please move us to another suite while we're away for 
the weekend?" 


"I don't know if that's possible," the clerk said. "The hotel is crowded. | don't 
know when we'll have a comparable suite available." 


"That doesn't matter. Just please move us." 


In the car, they had not gone a block when Ann began to feel better. By the 
time they reached their destination, she felt fine. She felt fine all weekend. 


Returning to the hotel, Ann went immediately to the desk clerk and asked, 
"Were you able to move us. 


"I'm sorry," he said, "but we couldn't. However, there will be another suite 
available in the morning. | hope you won't mind staying where you are for one 
more night." 


"Well," said Ann, "I suppose | can stand one more night.” 


As she crossed the lobby, Ann began to feel ill again. In the elevator, she felt 
a need to pray. 


In the middle of the night, Ann was awakened by a fierce rattling of her bed. 
The covers were pulled off. The sheet was pulled off. Hands tugged at her 
nightdress. Ann tried to get up but she couldn't move. 


Then she saw the old woman. She was wearing a long black dress that had 
turned brown with age. There was a collar at the neck. She had stringy, gray 
hair. She had brown eyes, big brown eyes, and they were full of hatred. The 
woman emanated hatred. 


Again Ann tried to move, but she was paralyzed. This was more than a dream, 
she told herself. With great effort she was able to lift her right arm. She made 
the Sign of the Cross at the woman. The woman disappeared. 


Ann got up and went into the bathroom and dressed. She put on a fur coat 
and went to the lobby and sat down. The night clerk came over to her and 
asked, "Mrs. Ceballos, what on earth are you doing sitting here in the lobby at 
three-thirty in the morning?" 


Ann said, “Look here, I'll tell you exactly what that woman looked like who 
used to live in that apartment, and I'll bet she went out of here in her coffin." 
She described the woman she had seen. 


The clerk asked, "Did you know her?" 


"No, but she has just driven me out of that apartment, and | am not going to 
set foot in it again.” 


The puzzled clerk said, "In that case, I'll see to it that your new apartment is 
readied right away." Ann said, "What sort of woman was she?" 


"She lived here a long time,” the clerk said, “longer than anybody else, | guess. 
She never married. In the last few years, she gave us a lot of trouble. She 
seemed to resent women who were young and pretty and apparently happy. 
She complained about the noise when her neighbors had parties. She 
complained about the way some women were dressed in the elevator or here 
in the lobby. She complained that young people made too much noise in the 
restaurant. | don't mind telling you that there were no tears shed around here 
when she died.” 


Ann said, "I suggest you have the place exorcised before anybody else moves 
in, especially anybody with a young child. If that woman could make me so ill, 
imagine what she could do to a little girl." 


| said, "That poor woman, going through eternity in such torment.” 


"She needn't,” Ann said. "She can be helped. She could have been helped while 
she was here. And she has got to help herself." 


"How can she be helped now?" 


"From this side. Prayer,” Ann said. "We can pray for her. | pray for her. And 
she can be helped on the other side by the people who are with her. They can 
teach her to love by loving her. That could have been done on this side if 
anybody had tried. She has got to learn how to forgive others, here or there, 
before she will know how to forgive herself, and then she will be happy.” 


She sounded so convincing. | said, "Ann, you've told me that you are not a 
psychic, and yet you talk like one. 


"I am highly intuitional,” she said. 
| said, "You seem to know so much about the next world." 


She smiled. "I'm told I've been there.” 


ELEVEN 


EDDIE RICKENBACKER and | were great pals. We both liked good baseball, 
good poker, and good lunches at our favorite table at "21." When we were 
both in New York, we usually talked on the phone every day. We ran into each 
other often at various events—social, sports, literary—and often we went to 
them together. From time to time, we found our work sending us in the same 
direction, so we would travel together. In view of the fact that Eddie had 
become president of Eastern Air Lines, we never had any trouble getting 
reservations, even during the war. His office took care. of everything. 


One time, when Eddie and | both had to go to Chicago, his office arranged 
everything, as usual. Now, Eddie Rickenbacker had a problem. He was the 
world's worst passenger. He couldn't endure being in any kind of moving 
vehicle unless he was at the controls. The day we had to go to Chicago, Eddie 
picked me up at my house on Beekman Place in a limousine, the chauffeur in 
the back seat and Eddie at the wheel. On the flight to Chicago, | practically 
had to keep Eddie strapped in his seat to prevent him from going into the 
cockpit and telling the pilot to take the day off—Eddie would take us in. 


We landed at Midway Airport on Chicago's south-west side, and we had hotel 
reservations at the Palmer House in the Loop, several miles away. Our 
cabdriver had a genius for hitting every pothole in the street. | could see 
Eddie getting more and more nervous with every passing block. 


Finally Eddie shouted, "I can't take any more of this. Driver, pull over!" He 
looked at me. "Let's walk the rest of the way. 


“Walk?” | said, appalled. “Eddie, it's more than two miles.” 


"That's all right,” he said. “It won't kill you." He handed the driver twenty 
dollars and said, "Take our luggage to the Palmer House and tell the doorman 
we'll check with him when we get there.” He pulled me out of the taxi. 


I'm an active person and | love to walk, but | prefer to do my walking along 
the sea or in the woods, not through the factory district of a big city. | 
became more furious with Eddie with every passing block. 


When we finally reached the Palmer House, Eddie. looked at me sheepishly 
and said, "There, that wasn't so bad, was it?" 


It was impossible to stay angry at him, so all | said was, "It wasn't so good, 
either." 


Looking back, I'm sure | didn't tell anybody about this experience. Everybody 
who knew Eddie well knew about his eccentricities, so nobody would have 
been surprised. | had survived the ordeal, and | put it out of my mind. 


Eddie Rickenbacker first won fame as an ace in World War I, shooting down 
twenty-six enemy planes. After the war, he went to work for several air- 
lines, eventually becoming president and general manager of Eastern and 
building it into the giant it has become. When World War II broke out, Eddie 
immediately volunteered for active duty as a combat pilot. He was outraged 
when he was told that he was too old—in his fifties. 


But the Air Force did have a job for Eddie. Apparently, our country was not 
prepared for war in the Pacific, certainly not a war that spread so far and so 
fast. The Air Force now wanted Eddie to make an investigation of our air 
bases in the Pacific and to recommend how they could be brought up to 
combat efficiency as fast as possible. | had dinner with Eddie the night before 
he left for Washington and the military plane that would take him into the 
Pacific. He was in high spirits. At last he was doing something for the war 
effort. 


Eddie was gone about a week when one day as | was walking along First 
Avenue | passed a newsstand and saw this headline: 


RICKENBACKER DOWN AT SEA 
| went into shock. 


The details were few and vague. It was disclosed that Eddie was on an 
inspection trip for the Air Force, IsLand—hopping all over the Pacific. His plane 
had left one island and was on a long flight to his next stop. The plane never 
reached its destination. A two-day search had thus far proved fruitless. The 
authorities were certain the plane had not been shot down: the Japanese had 
not penetrated this remote. 


area of the Pacific. Something must have gone wrong with the plane. 
Whatever it was must have happened fast. Although the plane was under 
orders for a radio blackout, an emergency certainly would have been reason 
enough to break it and call for help. 


Day after day, | bought all the papers. Day after day, | kept radios on all over 
the house. Day after day, | prayed. Day after day, there was no news. As the 
days passed, the papers began to speculate on Eddie's chances of survival, and 
they gave him no chance at all. The search went on. | was torn apart. 


Then one day | got a telephone call from Eileen Garrett, and she said, “Adela, 
| believe | have a message for you." 


| assumed it was from my son Bill. | said, “Yes, Eileen. What is it?” 


"The message is: Tell Adela I'm sorry | made her get out of that taxi and 
walk—but I'd do the same thing all over again.” 


For a moment, it didn't register. Then | thought: Good God! | managed, "Is 
there a name?” 


"No. No name. Does it mean anything to you, Adela?" 


"| think so." | was afraid to ask. “Eileen, can you tell whether the message is 
from somebody who is alive or somebody who is dead?" 


"Alive," she said. "I'm sure of it." 


After that, | had hope that if Eddie could stay alive after more than two 
weeks at sea he could stay alive until he was found. 


Eddie Rickenbacker and six others were found at sea after twenty-three days 
adrift in a life raft. They got food by using flashlights to attract flying fish to 
land in the raft at night. One day a seagull landed on Eddie's head. Slowly, 
slowly, ever so slowly, he brought up his hands and grabbed the bird by its 
legs. Frequent squalls caused rain to collect in the bottom of the boat: 
drinking water. 


When Eddie got back, he was given a hero's welcome. Life magazine did a big 
spread on his experience. | can still remember the artist's drawing of the 
seagull perched on Eddie's head. 


Eddie called me and we got together as soon as we could. | told him about the 
message from Eileen Garrett. 


He studied me searchingly, then said, "I didn't send you any message, Adela, | 
don't even know Eileen Garrett." 


| shrugged. "Eddie, while you were out there, did you think about me?" 


"Of course | did," he said. "For that matter, | even thought about that business 
with the taxi in Chicago. | remembered how annoyed you got when | made you 
walk two miles. | had to laugh, even in that situation." 


"And did the thought occur to you that you would do the same thing again?" 
"It might have. | would, you know.” 
“Maybe that's how the message came through.” 


He shook his head. “You really believe in that stuff, don't you?" 


| said, "Tell me something. Did you pray while you were out there?" 


"Certainly | prayed,” he said. "We all prayed. Where do you think that seagull 
came from?" 


"The same place that message came from.” 


EILEEN GARRETT explained to me that Eddie's message, regardless of how he 
felt about it, had been an exhibition of extrasensory perception. ESP. More 
than once she told me that we all have it, but few of us are aware of it and 
even fewer utilize it. 


Other psychics have told me that all psychic manifestations can, in general, 
be identified as forms of ESP. Automatic writing is ESP. The faculty of going 
into trance and making contact with the so-called dead is ESP. Thought 
transference is ESP, despite Eddie Rickenbacker's conviction to the contrary. 
But Eddie was not an isolated example. Many people dismiss a psychic 
experience with the explanation that it was merely coincidence. 


Consider this: how many times have you had a certain thought in mind and 
then had somebody else in the room come out with the same thought, 
practically in the same words—and completely out of nowhere? How many 
times have you found yourself thinking of a certain person you haven't heard 
from for a while and then have the telephone ring and hear that same person 
say, 


"You've been on my mind so much lately"? To quote Ann Moray, “Nothing 
happens by chance." 


AN EXAMPLE of thought transference that came even closer to home than my 
experience with my dear friend Eddie Rickenbacker involved my son Mac 
during the period when his outfit was attached to General Patton's Third Army 
on its rush northward through Europe to Germany—and rush was the word. 
Patton did everything in a rush, and if you were under his command, you 
rushed, too. Each day | shuddered as | read the headlines. Patton was on the 
move, and the Germans were on the run. By November, 1944, it seemed as 
though the Germans simply could not last much longer. This was good news, 
and yet the list of combat dead published in the papers every day looked like 
the telephone directory. 


It was in mid-December that the Germans showed that they still had a lot of 
fight in them. They turned around and attacked the oncoming Allies. What 
ensued became known as the Battle of the Bulge. And | knew that Mac was 
right in the thick of it. 


One night, Christmas approaching, | could not sleep. | dozed off a couple of 
times, but both times | awoke suddenly with the distinct feeling that someone 
had called my name. Twice | got up and went through the house, checking the 


others. They were all safely asleep in their beds. On my return from the 
second tour, | noticed that it was three-fifteen. | gave up the idea of sleep. 
On my night table were two books. One was a detective story | was meaning 
to read. The other was my Bible, which | usually read for a few minutes the 
first thing in the morning. | got into bed and picked up the Bible. 


| cannot claim that | have ever read the Bible cover-to-cover, but | have spot- 
read it practically every day for many years. That night, there was nothing 
special that | wanted to read again. As | often did, | just opened the book at 
random, and this time it opened to II Chronicles 20. | found myself reading 
Verse 17: "Stand ye still, and see the salvation of the Lord with you. . . fear 
not, nor be dismayed. . . for the Lord will be with you." 


| couldn't take my eyes off the verse. | read it over, again and again, somehow 
sensing that, at this moment, it had a special meaning for me. | thought of 
Mac, and | prayed for him: "God, take care of Mac. Take care of Mac. Take 
care of Mac." 


| couldn't bring myself to read any more. | closed the Bible and put it on the 
night table. | glanced at the clock: three twenty-five. | turned out the light 
and fell quickly to sleep. 


At breakfast, | told the family about the incident, still so vivid to me. Later 
that day | wrote to Mac, saying something like, "Around 3:25 this morning, | 
found myself awake and thinking of you and | prayed for you. | know you're 
too busy to keep a minute-by-minute diary, but | wonder if you remember 
what you were doing at that moment.” 


Mac's reply arrived surprisingly soon. He wrote: "Yes, | can remember what | 
was doing at that moment. | was the leader of an I&R (Intelligence and 
Reconnaissance) platoon; we were out in front of our regiment, the Germans 
just ahead, to see if it were safe to move forward. 


"All of a sudden it was as though something told me to stop. To stand still. 
And as | did, out of the corner of my eye, | saw a place on a tree where 
somebody had chopped off the bark and scrawled in paint the word Minen. So 
| knew it was a mine field. A German soldier must have put the sign up to 
warn his own troops. 


"We went back faster than we'd come out, and called up the mine detector 
squad. Sure enough, there were mines enough to blow up the whole platoon. 
If | hadn't stopped-and | had to be standing dead-still to see the sign because 
it faced the other way-! wouldn't be writing this letter. And we wouldn't have 
had any Christmas, merry or otherwise.” 


Stand ye still... for the Lord will be with you. 


| AM CONVINCED that my own family has not been unique in its psychic 
experiences. The same experiences have probably happened in your family, 
even if you don't know it, even if you reject the likelihood. Let me give you 
some examples | know about personally. 


Gene Fowler and | became friends while we were both newspaper reporters. 
Our friendship continued over the years as we both moved on to magazines, 
movies, and books. Gene Fowler was one of the most realistic, down-to-earth 
men | had ever met. He was also a man of deep and quiet faith, something he 
rarely displayed and something few of us ever glimpsed. But | have found this 
to be true of most people who are sincerely devout. 


Over the years, when | found myself involved in some psychic matter, | 
sometimes discussed it with Gene. He would smile at me patiently, pat my 
hand, and ask me how | hadn't found out yet that there really was no Santa 
Claus. Then Gene discovered that maybe there was. 


One night Gene awoke suddenly from a deep sleep. It was around two in the 
morning. Vivid in his mind. was a certain knowledge, a certain information, 

and he knew without question that it was true. Shaken, he got up and went 

downstairs and turned on a few lights and began to pace the floor. 


Gene's son heard him moving about and came downstairs. He asked, "What's 
the matter, Dad? Are you sick?" 


"No. I'm all right,” Gene said. "But my father just died." 


The young man was stunned. "My God! Grandpa just died? How do you know? 
Did you get a call?” 


"No. But | know. | know it. My father just died.” "He sounded all right when 
you called him the other day. | talked to him myself.” 


"He just died." 


They didn't know what to make of it. They didn’t even know how to discuss it. 
After a while, they went back to their rooms. 


The call from Colorado came a few hours later. Some other member of the 
family had gone to Gene's father's room to find out why he hadn't gotten up 
for breakfast. He was dead. 


Gene Fowler never mentioned this experience to me. | learned about it from 
his son after Gene himself died. The son said, "Dad wouldn't ever talk about 
it. He didn't like having puzzles in his life, so | guess that what he couldn't 
explain he just ignored." 


| suppose that after years of chiding me about my own interests in the 
psychic, Gene Fowler didn't want to admit to me that he had experienced a 


flash of it himself. Along the same line, more than once I've been sitting in a 
waiting room with an expectant father and then, not long before the doctor 
arrived with the news, have the father say, "The baby's here." Then the doctor 
would come in and confirm the exact moment the baby was born. 


Santa Claus has nothing to do with it. Coming or going, saying hello or 
goodbye, this kind of ESP communication is simply the exercise of a psychic 
skill we all have but very few of us ever use. 


DON BELDING organized and, for many years, headed one of the biggest 
advertising agencies in the business. This is a field where you've got to keep 
your feet on the ground—unless you want to have the competition come along 
and knock you onto your posterior. So Don Belding, like Gene Fowler, was also 
a practical man. | am sure Don never gave a thought to psychic matters in his 
life—until one day something happened to him that left him nowhere else to 
turn. 


Don was driving through the California mountains; and if you've ever tried 
that, you know that it requires the nerves of a daredevil. Don had just 
reached the crest of a mountain and was about to descend on the other side 
when his brakes went out. He shifted gears, hoping that this would slow him 
down, but it didn't work. Second by second, the car picked up more and more 
speed. Ahead were miles of hairpin turns, and Don was on the outer side of 
the road facing traffic coming up the mountain. Only his skill as a driver kept 
him from flying off the road and dropping thousands of feet to his death. 


He maneuvered another sharp turn. There ahead of him was a huge truck, the 
driver using a low gear to control the truck on the sharp curves. Helpless, Don 
was roaring down toward the rear end of the slow-moving truck. He moved his 
car to the left, planning to pass, but the uphill traffic was heavy and there 
was no room. Trying to pass on the right would be suicide, with only open 
space there. Don was moving down on the truck fast, fast. His only hope was 
that he would survive the impact of the crash. 


Then it happened. 

All of a sudden, Don found himself in front of the truck. 

He had no idea how he got there. 

He had not passed the truck. There had been no room on either side. 
He certainly had not soared over it, like some stunt driver. 

But he was in front of the truck. 


He could see it in his rearview mirror, dropping farther and farther back. 


Minutes and miles ahead, Don came to the valley and faced a long stretch of 
flatland. The car slowed of its own weight and Don pulled off the road just as 
the car stopped. 


A little later, the huge truck growled past. 
How had it happened? 
He didn't know. 


But this was an experience he could not just be grateful for and then let pass. 
Answered prayer? He had not prayed. A miracle? Performed by whom? He was 
determined to find an answer for what had happened, and his search for an 
answer led him into the psychic realm. Where else could he go? And it was 
there that he not only found an answer that satisfied him but also opened up 
a whole new world for him. Through his studies, he found out—and became 
convinced—that not only are the so-called dead always with us but that they 
can do things for us we cannot do for ourselves, even without our asking. 


The person closest to Don throughout his life had been his mother, and she 
had passed on just a few months before. As a boy and young man, Don had 
often turned to his mother for help in getting out of a tight scrape. He had 
not turned to her during those terrifying minutes his car raced down the 
mountain out of control. But who else was in a position of enough spiritual 
power to move him from behind the truck to in front of it? 


Don Belding pursued his psychic studies with the same thoroughness he would 
have applied to mapping out a multimillion-dollar advertising campaign for a 
client. He read everything available, he attended lectures, he took courses, 
and he became so knowledgeable that people began to ask him to give 
lectures of his own. | went to several of them. Don never presented himself as 
an expert or as an especially gifted person. He just wanted people to find out 
what he had found out: 


Love doesn't stop at the grave. 


| HAVE ADMIRED Dr. Norman Vincent Peale for many years, ever since the 
Sunday morning some friends invited me to go with them to hear him preach 
at Marble Collegiate Church in New York. This was before he became famous 
as the author of The Power of Positive Thinking, but he had this gift even then 
and was one of the most inspiring preachers | ever heard. Since then, | have 
attended Peale's services whenever I've been in the city. 


Over thirty years ago, Peale and his lovely wife. Ruth began a little 
publication they called Guide-posts. It began as a four-page leaflet that 
arrived at the desks of business executives on Monday morning and provided 
them with a spiritual thought to guide their decisions for the week. 


Guideposts has now grown into the most prestigious magazine in the field of 
religion, with a circulation bigger than Newsweek, bigger than Cosmopolitan, 
bigger than just about any magazine you care to name. Over the years, both 
my daughter Elaine and | have written many articles for Guide-posts. Elaine 
has been a contributing editor to the magazine almost from the beginning. So 
we know the Peale family well, and we know that you will rarely meet more 
realistic, practical people. 


As a Christian minister, Norman Vincent Peale believes in the afterlife. He 
puts it this way: "Man is a physical being, but he is also a spiritual being. And 
what is spiritual is eternal.” 


Peale's father was both an ordained minister and a medical doctor, and in 
both careers he earned a reputation that made him widely known, respected, 
and loved throughout the Midwest. The man died at the age of eighty-five. 
During his final years, he had dveloped a fear of death and brought up the 
subject often. 


Shortly after he died, Norman's mother—stepmother, actually—looked across 
the breakfast table at Norman and said, "I had the most vivid dream about 
your father last night, so vivid that I'm not sure it was a dream." 


"What did you dream?” Norman asked. 


"In the dream,” she said, "I saw myself asleep in my bed. Then | saw myself 
awake. Your father was standing at the foot of my bed. He said to me, ‘Don't 
ever worry about dying. There's nothing to it!’ It was all so real that | suddenly 
woke up, fully expecting to see him standing there." 


What struck Norman were the words, "There's nothing to it!" He couldn't count 
the number of times while he was growing up that his father used those exact 
words to encourage him when he faced what seemed an insurmountable 
problem. "There's nothing to it!" In his heart, Norman decided that, dream or 
not, it was a valid reassurance from his father. 


In 1939, Norman's mother died. The news reached him while he was alone in 
his office, miles away. Stunned, he braced himself for an assault of sorrow. A 
Bible was on his desk. He touched it absently, staring blankly out a window. 
He recalls, "Then | felt a pair of hands touch my head, gently, lovingly, 
unmistakably. The pressure lasted only a moment, then it was gone. An 
illusion? An hallucination caused by grief? | don't think so. | think my mother 
was permitted to reach across the gulf of death to touch and reassure me." 


Norman decided early in life that he would not follow his father into the 
ministry. Growing up in one parsonage after another, he knew the 
rootlessness of the life, often the thanklessness of it, the headaches of coping 
with boards of deacons. He wanted none of it for himself. Instead, upon 


graduating from college, he became a newspaper reporter. He knew that his 
father was disappointed, but the man hid his feelings behind his customary 
encouragements. 


Even so, for years a feeling of uncertainty gnawed at Norman, a longing, a 
questing, a search for identity, and it grew stronger after his father died. 
Finally he faced the fact: he was meant for the ministry. He examined his 
heart thoroughly to be sure this was not a decision made out of a sense of 
guilt. The conviction grew in him: God wanted him in the ministry. He entered 
a seminary. 


By 1964, Norman Vincent Peale was known worldwide as a preacher, a 
spiritual counselor, and a writer. That year, he was invited to speak at a 
national convention of Methodist leaders, held in Georgia. He accepted. At 
the final session, the officiating bishop invited all the ministers in the huge 
auditorium to come forward to the space in front of the stage, sing an old 
familiar hymn, and jointly give their blessing. Norman Peale relates: 


"| was sitting on the speakers’ platform, watching the ministers come down 
the aisles. And suddenly, among them, | saw my father. | saw him as plainly as 
| ever saw him when he was alive. He seemed to be about forty, vital and 
handsome. He was singing with the others. When he smiled at me and put up 
his hand in an old familiar gesture, for several unforgettable seconds it was as 
if my father and | were alone. in the big auditorium. Then he was gone, but in 
my heart the certainty of his presence was indisputable. 


He was there, and | know that some day, somewhere, I'll meet him again.” 
YES, dear Doctor Peale, you will. 


Just as all of us shall, some day, somewhere, meet again with those we love. 


TWELVE 


EILEEN GARRETT probably had the most commanding presence | ever 
encountered in a woman. And | have met many commanding women. Eleanor 
Roosevelt and | were good friends. Most of the invitations | received to the 
White House came from her. Later, when she settled in New York and | was 
there, we frequently at least made telephone contact, and we would have tea 
when her busy schedule allowed. 


When William Randolph Hearst assigned me to write the love story of Wallis 
Simpson and the Duke of Windsor, | spent a few weeks with them in the 
Bahamas on interviews, and out of that came a keen insight into the woman 
who led a king off his throne. And during the agony of the Lindbergh 
kidnapping and the pain of the Hauptmann trial, | was deeply moved by the 


inner strength of Anne Morrow Lindbergh as she sat in the courtroom day after 
day. 


Hollywood? Name her. Garbo. Lombard. Crawford. Pickford. Bow. Harlow. 
Daniels. Barrymore. Davis. | knew all of these women well. | knew their 
strengths, strengths which helped them cope with their secret weaknesses, 
secrets which | would never disclose. | wasn't called the Mother Confessor of 
Hollywood for nothing. 


Yet Eileen Garrett was different. She exuded strength and confidence. She 
had only to enter a room to become the center of attention, and with no 
effort on her part. She stood out. She shone. Eileen was in her mid-forties 
when | met her early in World War II in New York. She was a handsome 
woman. She wore her hair close-cropped. Her blue eyes were penetrating and 
yet gentle. She spoke with an 


Anglo-Irish accent that was always pleasant to hear. She wore beautifully cut, 
expensive clothes, in excellent taste, always right for her. She was one of the 
most famous women in the world-certainly the most famous psychic medium. 
The rich and celebrated sought her out. She was always busy, always in good 

spirits, always composed, always in control. She dazzled. 


Eileen Jeanette Lyttle was born to poor farmers in County Meath, to the north 
of Dublin, Nearby was the Hill of Tara, capital of the Celtic Kingdom of Ireland 
from 200 B.c. to 565 A.D. The area was heavily Protestant. It was thoroughly 
Celtic. Everybody believed in the "wee folk." A few weeks after Eileen was 
born, her mother drowned, and it was never determined whether this was an 
accident. And a few weeks after that, her father, a Basque who was also 
secretly a Catholic, committed suicide. She was taken to be raised by an aunt, 
a stern Calvinist. 


At the age of fifteen, Eileen's family decided that she should go to school in 
England. Arrangements were made for her to live in the home of a Protestant 
minister in London, and she arrived in time to be caught up in the exciting 
preparations for the mariage of the minister's daughter. She loved it. A 
frequent visitor at the house was Clive Barry, a dozen years older than Eileen, 
and he offered to show her London. She loved this, too. 


Without discussing it with her, Barry wrote Eileen’s relatives in Ireland for 
permission to marry her. She was still a teenager, so additional approvals 
were needed from the authorities in England. Eileen was too young to 
become, practically overnight, a wife and a housekeeper-yet that is what she 
became. She was also too young to become a mother—yet in quick succession 
she gave birth to three sons, all of whom died in infancy. 


Something else was happening to Eileen Garrett at this time. She told me, "It 
was very strange. | realized that | somehow knew things. | could enter a house 


or a shop for the first time and know where everything was. If someone lost 
something and told me, | could. tell him where to find it. | could pick up a 
letter and know its contents before | opened the envelope. It was very 
disturbing." 


When World War | broke out, Barry was called up. Eileen took over the 
management of a hostel where recuperating British soldiers could rest while 
their wounds healed. Eileen told me, "I was happy to be helpful, but this was 
a sad period for me. | could look at these young men and know which ones 
were going to die when they returned to combat. Hiding this from them was a 
torment." 


Eileen practically lived at the hostel. When Barry came home on leave, he 
insisted that she take time off to be with him but she could not bring herself 
to leave the patients. Although she bore another child. by him, a girl, they 
both knew the marriage was over. There was a divorce. 


Not long afterward, one of the wounded soldiers at the hostel insisted that he 
was in love with Eileenland begged her to marry him. She had only to look at 
him. to know that he wasn't going to live long. She decided that if being 
married to her was going to give the young man any happiness in the short 
time he had left she should go ahead with it, and she did. 


Months later, she was having dinner with friends at the Savoy Hotel when she 
became aware of the smell of smoke. A great shock went through her. She 
said, "My husband has just been killed. A land mine. Others were with him. 
They've been blown to bits. Oh, dear God." 


She became ill and excused herself and went home. Weeks later, letters came 
from her husband's comrades. He and two others had gone out on a night 
patrol and had not returned. Nobody knew what happened to them. 


But Eileen knew. 


THREE WEEKS before the Armistice, another wounded soldier begged Eileen to 
marry him. His name was James William Garrett. He had been wounded in the 
leg, and the doctors were planning on an amputation. Eileen told him, "You 
have asked me to become your wife—and | will. But only if you do not let the 
doctors amputate your leg. It will heal. You will have it for the rest of your 
life. Do you believe me?” 


There was no amputation. 
The leg healed. 


They got married. 


But, as with so many wartime marriages, there were the problems of not 
really knowing each other well enough, of not having similar interests, of 
having different goals. Eventually there was another divorce. 


Years later, in her lectures, Elleen often joked, "My husband left me because 
he didn't want to live in a house with all my ghosts.” 


This always got a laugh. 
But it was more than a joke. 


WITH the war over and no wounded soldiers to take care of, Eileen wondered 
what she should do with her hostel. By then, she had joined the Fabian 
Society, the precursor of the British Labour Party, and she became friends 
with men like H. G. Wells, George Bernard Shaw and Clement Atlee, the 
future prime minister. The labor movement was just beginning to acquire 
political power in England. Union leaders were frequently summoned to 
London for conferences. They needed a place to stay, and Eileen’s hostel 
quite naturally became their London headquarters. 


It was during this period that Eileen’s psychic abilities began to exhibit 
themselves more frequently. One day Eileen was approached by a man who 
said that he had heard of her psychic experiences and that, through 
hypnotism, he felt he could put Eileen linto trance and perhaps find out what 
was happening to her. Eileen declined. However, staying at the hostel were 
the wives of several union leaders, and when they heard about the idea they 
urged Eileen to go ahead with it. When she finally agreed, she looked on it as 
merely a tea party entertainment. 


A few of the women were in the room the afternoon the hypnotist began the 
experiment. Eileen immediately went into deep trance. She was totally 
unaware of what was happening. When she awoke, she had no idea how long 
she had been in trance—she didn't even know it had been trance. She was 
exhausted and she felt nausea. 


She looked around. The other women were gone. She asked in a tired voice, 
"Where are the others?" "I asked them to leave," the hypnotist said. 


"Was | ‘out’ long?" 

"Not long. But you've been asleep for awhile. How do you feel?” 
"I'm tired. Did anything happen?" 

"Yes." 


"Oh, dear. Tell me." 


The hypnotist watched her closely. He said, "Mrs. Garrett, you are a medium, 
a trance medium. You have the faculty for contact with the world of spirits. "I 
don't understand.” 


"Mrs. Garrett, while you were in trance, someone spoke through you. It was a 
man. He sounded like an Oriental. He said he had lived a long, long time ago. 
He said his name was Uvani. He said he has been assigned to you as your 
control. He's been trying to get through to you since you were born. You've 
always resisted him. Today was his first real breakthrough, because you were 
in trance and were sensitive to him." 


She still did not understand. "Control? Control for what?" 
"It's a way of saying that he's your contact with the spirits.” 
"But why should | have contacts with spirits?" 


"I'm sure you will find out in time. Meanwhile, Uvani said you are going to 
function as a medium for the rest of your life and that you will achieve great 
good." 


Eileen just shook her head. 


The man said, "Mrs. Garrett, | know some people you should meet. May | set 
up an appointment?” 


IF you wish. 


The people turned out to be Mr. and Mrs. Hewat McKenzie, directors of the 
British College of Psychic Science. The college operated on as scientific a 
basis as it could in an area which most scientists regarded as nothing more 
than parlor games. The college was, basically, a research center. 


The McKenzies invited Eileen to dinner at the college. She went, reluctantly, 
apprehensively, not sure what to expect. After a very pleasant dinner, 
McKenzie asked Eileen to join him in his study. There they chatted a few 
minutes, and then McKenzie said, “Mrs. Garrett, will you please put yourself 
into trance?" 


Eileen asked, "Don't you have to hypnotize me first?" 


"| don't think that will be necessary," McKenzie said. “You have the ability to 
put yourself into trance. at will. Just tell yourself you want it to happen. Will 
you do that, please?" 


Eileen said the words to herself. Immediately she became sleepy, yawning 
frequently. And then she lost her awareness. When she recovered, McKenzie 
was at his desk, taking notes. 


Seeing that she was awake, McKenzie said, "Mrs. Garrett, | believe that you 
are already a competent medium. With study, you can become an excellent 
medium. | would like to have a role in that development. Would you consider 
it?" 


"What would | have to do?" 
"| would like you to join us here at the college." "In what capacity?" 


"First, as a student,” he said. "You have much to learn about yourself. Also, | 
think you are already qualified enough to do ‘readings for some of the people 
who come to us for help. Do you have an income? 


"The hostel,” she said. 


Im sure you will be spending much more time here than at the hostel," 
McKenzie said. "I can ar- range a grant for you of fifteen pounds a week. Will 
that be satisfactory?" 


In England, in the early Twenties, that was a very fair stipend. 


"Yes," Eileen said. Then: "Mr. McKenzie, did anything happen while | was in 
trance?" 


He smiled at her. "Uvani said it was your destiny to join us.” 
Eileen said. "That settles it, then.” 
It settled a lot of things. 


AT THE COLLEGE, the first time Eileen Garrett was called upon to do a 
reading, Hewat McKenzie told. her, "Make a point of not trying to get to know 
anything about the clients. Don't ask them any questions. Don't even ask them 
how they feel. Don't chat with them. | want you to know as little as possible 
about them before you go into trance. There must be no chance that anything 
you say in trance can be drawn from something you already know.” 


"| understand,” Eileen said. “But how will | know what I've said?" 


"I'll be there," said McKenzie, "or some other member of the staff. After all, 
we'll want records.” 


In a short time, Eileen earned a reputation for being an amazingly effective 
medium. When she went into trance, the first voice to speak through her was 
Uvani's, thereby establishing that contact had been made. Then the person 
requesting the reading would ask questions. Sometimes Uvani would answer 
the questions; sometimes other voices were heard, coming from Eileen: 
sometimes Uvani said that the entity-person?—with the answers had moved on 
and could not be summoned. Most often, the people requesting the readings 
simply wanted some assurance that a loved one who had died had not just 


gone out of existence. Eileen, of course, had no idea what she was saying 
while in trance; but when she came out of it, she could usually tell by the 
relief and gratitude on people's faces that she had been able to help them. 


HEWAT MCKENZIE died in 1929. By then, Eileen Garrett was a famous medium 
on both sides of the Atlantic. She still declined remuneration for her readings, 
but her books sold well and her lectures were packed. 


More and more, she became increasingly interested in the phenomenon of 
mediumship, and she kept up a voluminous correspondence with mediums 
around the world. She grew less concerned with the results of the psychic 
expression than she was with the nature of the expression itself, and she 
hoped to gain from other mediums whatever knowledge and understand- ing 
they had of themselves. This way, she felt, a clearinghouse of psychic 
information could be established where students and experts could share and 
learn and grow, in this world and in the next. 


Eileen was living in a villa in the south of France when, in 1936, the Spanish 
Civil War broke out. Although the Spanish border was only a few miles away, 
Eileen was in no danger. But she knew there were people who were. Young 
people. Children. The children of Spain whose lives were being threatened. 


by guerrilla battles that were breaking out all over the country. Eileen wanted 
to help the children. 


When she inquired, she found she would have no trouble crossing the Spanish 
border. She learned that there were already groups in Spain who were seeking 
a safe place to send the children. Eileen's house could accommodate a few. 
Neighbors offered to take in a few more. But there were hundreds of children. 
Then Eileen found there were a number of villas in the area no longer used by 
their owners because of the costly upkeep. She obtained permission from the 
owners to use the houses for the children. 


But it was an expensive project. Although she was comfortable, Eileen was 
not wealthy. And the children had to be fed, some of them needed medical 
care, all of them needed adult supervision, and Eileen wanted them to 
continue at their studies. Very expensive. 


In a letter to an American friend, Eileen mentioned her problem in 
maintaining and expanding her work with the children. A few weeks later, she 
received a note which, in effect, said, "You see that the kids have everything 
that they need. I'll see that you get everything that you need.” 


The note was signed Dorothy Parker. 


| knew Dorothy Parker, of course. She was a brilliant writer. She was also the 
only woman | ever met who could play poker better than | could. Dorothy, for 
her own reasons, always tried to appear cynical, sarcastic, as hard as nails. 


Nails? She was a marshmallow marinated in honey. She told me once that the 
only time in her life that she felt of real value was the three years she worked 
raising money in New York for Eileen Garrett's Spanish kids. A lot of the money 
came from her poker winnings. Some of it won from me. 


AS THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR was coming to an end, World War Il was appearing 
on the horizon. Eileen Garrett knew that Europe had passed the point of no 
return. Living in the south of France as she did, she felt at first that she was 
safely beyond the battle zones. But when France fell, she could see that there 
might well be combat in her garden. By then, the Spanish children were safely 
back at their homes. 


Eileen packed a few things, closed down her villa and headed for the 
Mediterranean, hoping to find a ship that would get her out of Europe. To 
anywhere. She was able to book passage on a beat-up old freighter en route 
to New York. She was lucky enough to get the part-time use of a bunk in one 
of the overcrowded staterooms. A fellow passenger, W. Somerset Maugham, 
had to sleep out on deck for the entire voyage. 


AS SOON AS she was settled in New York, Eileen Garrett resumed her writing 
and her lectures. Several leading universities were beginning studies of the 
psychic field. Eileen was always willing to go to the universities and submit to 
questions and tests. She was hoping the experts could explain her gifts. As 
before, her basic interest was in mediumship. 


All this was not enough for her. She started a publishing company—Creative 
Age Press—and a magazine, Tomorrow. For articles, she banked on her 
friendships. with leading writers in England: Lord Dunsany, Robert Graves, 
Klaus Mann, Aldous Huxley. 


IN THE EARLY 1950's, Eileen Garrett began to feel that she may have drifted 
away from a purpose that at one time was tremendously important to her. 
She had, indeed, spent most of her adult life studying mediumship. To turn 
away from it and go into publishing might have been a necessary respite from 
the hard work she had been doing. But was now the time to go back to it? 


Eileen mentioned these thoughts to a few people near her. Nobody was 
surprised, then, when she told her associates in publishing that she was 
turning her attention elsewhere. She organized The Parapsychology 
Foundation, Inc., with headquarters in New York. It was to be a research 
center for the study of mediumship. Besides providing students of all levels 
with an excellent library, grants were to be awarded to qualified persons who 
needed financial assistance in pursuing their investigations. Eileen supplied 
the funds. 


And she had something else in mind. She wanted to sponsor an annual 
meeting of experts in the various. fields of parapsychology at her villa in 


France. She wanted to provide a pleasant, quiet place where they could get 
together for a week or two each year to discuss their work, their experiences, 
their convictions, their problems, their unanswered questions. These face-to- 
face seminars, she felt, would result in immediate, important, positive, and 
creative contributions to parapsychological research. 


In mid-September, 1970, the Nineteenth International Conference of the 
Parapsychology Foundation had just ended. It had been a huge success. Those 
attending found the seminars to be inspiring. Eileen was present at most of 
the sessions. In the evening, she was hostess at a cocktail party, then dinner, 
then bull sessions late into the night. 


On the afternoon of September 15, Eileen went out into the garden to do 
some work. It was one of those bright, warm, sunny days which seem to occur 
only in the south of France. Eileen had with her that day's issue of the Paris 
edition of the New York Herald Tribune, one of the many newspapers she read 
every day. She also had a pad of paper and a pen. She wanted to make some 
notes for her next book. She also wanted to make some notes for the next 
conference so that it would be even better. 


About an hour after Eileen had gone into the garden, someone in the house 
glanced out at her. She seemed to have fallen asleep sitting up in her chair. 
They went to her. 


She was dead. 
She had gone on. 


She was in the next world. 


THIRTEEN 


AS WITH most of us, my religious beliefs are a reflec tion of our Judeo- 
Christian heritage. In all likelihood, you and | believe the same things. My 
interest in the psychic phenomenon has not changed any of my basic beliefs. 
It has merely broadened them. Deepened them. If anything, | expect that | 
believe more abundantly because | have so many reasons for abundant belief. 


Among other things, | believe that | have lived before. Not me—Adela Rogers 
St. Johns. But the spiritual aspect of me. My soul, if you wish. My spirit has 
inhabited other bodies at other times in other places. So has yours. There is 
nothing in this to conflict with basic Judeo-Christian concepts. Jesus said that 
John the Baptist had once been Elijah, and Elijah had lived many centuries 
before John. Who can say, then, that you and | haven't lived centuries before? 


| am convinced that | have experienced at least one life sojourn previous to 
the life | am experiencing now. | don't recall exactly when this realization 


struck me but it did—suddenly and vividly, like a childhood memory suddenly 
and inexplicably recalled. | have lived before. 


The previous life | remember so well took place in England during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth I, four hundred years ago. | am aware that | was a member of 
the royal court, probably a lady-in-waiting to some member of the nobility, 
perhaps the Queen herself. The scene that most stands out in my memory 
occurred on a beach. 


The entire royal court, maybe a couple of hundred of us, had gone down to 
the sea to watch the British fleet engage the Spanish Armada. That puts it at 
1558. We had made the overland trip by horse-and-coach, but when we got to 
the sea there were saddled horses for the higher-ranking members of the 
entourage. | was on foot. But | was standing near the Queen, perhaps because 
of my relationship with her. | can still see her so clearly, dressed in battle 
array: silver breastplate, silver helmet, silver sword at her side, the bridle of 
her horse studded with jewels. 


| envision this memory with today's eyes, so the ships always seem so small to 
me. The Spanish ships were larger, but the British vessels looked like canoes. 
Yet this was the British strategy. The smaller ships needed only the slightest 
wind to dart in and out among the larger, cumbersome, Spanish vessels, firing 
at them. The Spaniards were chased into the Irish Sea, where many of their 
ships sank or were force-landed in Ireland, and only a few of them managed 
to escape. 


My work has taken me to England a number of times. | have never been able 
to find the beach where | stood close to the Queen and watched the battle, 
but whenever | have gone to England | somehow had the feeling that | was 
going home. | just knew that | had been there before. 


MY DAUGHTER Elaine is a practical person, sometimes to the point of 
exasperation. Even after she discovered that she had the faculty of automatic 
writing, she refused to be carried away by it, putting it in the same category 
with any other practical ability she had, like driving a car or operating a 
typewriter. It was just something she could do. 


When Elaine was a feature writer on the Los Angeles Mirror, a woman in the 
area, Brenda Crenshaw, reputedly could do life readings. She could tell you 
who you had been in previous incarnations. This didn't interest Elaine at all. 


She once told me, "I don't care who I've been in previous lives, assuming that 
I've had any. If there was any need for me to know, I'd know. But I'm not going 
to take the trouble to find out.” 


Elaine's city editor, however, felt there would be a good feature in Mrs. 
Crenshaw and her work, and he assigned Elaine to write it. When Elaine 


showed up for their appointment, pad and pencil in hand, Brenda Crenshaw 
greeted her cordially. They chatted for a few minutes. Then Brenda turned 
down the lights, put on some music, and, to Elaine's astonishment, went into 
trance. Elaine found herself the subject of a life reading, something she had 
not had in mind. She took notes skeptically. Brenda Crenshaw told her this: 


1. Elaine had lived in Ancient Egypt. She had been a scribe. This meant she 
had been male, since only young men were given the education to learn to 
read and write. Scribes were more than secretaries. The best of them kept 
the day-to-day records of the government, which meant interviews, studies, 
statistics, writing a running account of daily events in their own style. For 
some reason, Elaine was unhappy in this incarnation—writing was a chore, and 
working at it every day was a dreaded ordeal. At some point in his life, the 
scribe committed suicide. 


(Writing is indeed a dreaded ordeal for Elaine. A perfectionist, she will re- 
write a sentence repeatedly before she goes on to the next one. A stickler for 
accuracy, she will spend days checking out a fact without writing a word. She 
has often said that if she knew any other way to earn a living she would give 
up writing with no regrets. ) 


2. In another incarnation, Elaine was a nun, and not a happy one. She had 
trouble accepting certain tenets of the Catholic Church and was never sure of 
her vocation. Her mental attitude affected her health and she died young. 


(Elaine has twice taken instructions to become a Catholic, both times 
dropping out because of certain church tenets. Even so, she has lectured 
often on the Catholic Rosary as the best organized meditation on the life of 
Christ. Most of her spiritual reading is Catholic oriented.) 


3. In another incarnation, Elaine was Chinese, the wife of a wealthy 
landowner. This, said Brenda Crenshaw, was a "resting" incarnation. The 
woman had nothing to do except take care of her garden. 


(Since childhood, Elaine has often said, “Put me in a garden where | can be 
quiet and meditate, and I'll let the rest of the world go by.”) 


4. In another incarnation, Elaine was romantically involved with a married 
man whose wife had walked out on him, leaving him with their five children. 
Elaine had felt that she could handle the situation, but the relationship 
turned out to be full of turmoil and combat, and it was years before Elaine 
could get out of it. 


(At the time of the life reading, Elaine was, in fact, being courted by a 
married man whose wife had walked out on him and their five children. She 
broke off the relationship before history could repeat itself.) 


Elaine's reaction to the life reading was only that it was interesting. Believing 
in it or not was never a factor for her. A scribe in Ancient Egypt? She was, ina 
way, a scribe as she sat there taking notes during the reading. But what struck 
Elaine was the love of gardens, the interest in the Catholic Church, and, of all 
things, the married man with five children. Maybe there was something to it. 


Years later, Elaine married Paul Gallico, the famous writer, and they went on 
an extended trip through Europe. Wherever they went, they ran into the same 
problem: finding somebody who could speak English. But when they got into 
Germany, it seemed to Elaine as though everbody could speak English. Elaine 
had no trouble understanding everything people around her were saying and 
she had no trouble making herself understood. 


Her husband asked, "Why didn't you tell me that you know German fluently?" 


"| don't,” Elaine said. "What gave you that idea?” "You've been prattling away in 
German ever since we got here.” 


"| have?" 
"Yes. You speak it like a native." 


Elaine thought about it. She said, "Maybe | was a native of Germany once. 
Maybe it was an incarnation Brenda Crenshaw didn't know about.” 


The minute they left Germany, Elaine's German left her. They discovered this 
when they got back to New York and Elaine tried to order dinner in a German 
restaurant. 


MANY YEARS LATER, Elaine's granddaughter, Jessica, was born with a 
remarkable ability. She could read. She could read before she could walk. She 
could read anything. And nobody had taught her. Jessica was around three 
when her father sat her down to a volume of the Encyclopaedia Britannica and 
asked her to read aloud. The child read away, not muffing a syllable. Whether 
she understood what she was reading didn't matter. She could read. 


As Elaine put it, "Jessica was born either remembering how to read or she 
forgot to forget.” When Jessica was old enough to enter first grade, her 
reading ability was rated excellent for a child twice her age. 


Each Christmas, Elaine has a crèche as part of her holiday decorations, 
complete with the manger and figures of the Holy Family, the animals, the 
shepherds, and angels. One Christmas when Jessica was still quite young, she 
was brought to Elaine's house to see the crèche. 


Jessica was enthralled, and she exclaimed, "Look at the pretty ownees. 


Elaine asked, "The pretty what, dear? 


"Ownees," Jessica said, and she pointed to an angel. Elaine said, "No, darling. 
Angel. That's an angel." "Ownees," Jessica insisted. Jessica knew the word 
angel and knew that Elaine called the figure an angel, but it was ownees to 
her. 


Elaine said to Jessica's mother, “Jessica knows it's “angel’ but ‘ownees'’ is her 
word for it, and | would like to know why." 


Some time later, Elaine was reading a biography of St. Francis of Assisi, the 
Italian saint who lived in the thirteenth century, and she came upon an 
anecdote about a follower of St. Francis who was known for his extreme 

piety. A footnote indicates that the man had not always been so pious and had 
been, in fact, a bit of a scoundrel, but he had been converted, he claimed, by 
the intercession of St. Naire d'Oignies. Oignies? Jessica's ownees? 


Elaine had a friend who was principal of a nearby school for girls and had, 
Elaine knew, studied Medieval French. Elaine phoned her, spelled out the 
word "“oignies,” and asked if she knew what it meant. 


"Yes," said the woman. "In Medieval French ‘oignies’ is the word for “angel”.” 


How did Jessica know that? Was it something else she had been born 
remembering? Something else she forgot to forget? Something she knew ina 
former life, hundreds of years ago? 


By Now, Jeane Dixon and | have probably been introduced to each other a 
dozen times. Over the years, we've kept encountering each other on radio and 
television talk shows, at the head tables of banquets, following each other at 
lecture microphones. | have always admired her and often wished we could sit 
down and have a good talk. But Jeane Dixon and | are not the kind of people 
who just sit around much and talk. We both are too busy for such luxuries. 


Jeane Dixon is a devout Catholic. I'm told she goes to mass every morning. She 
has many friends in the priesthood and among the hierarchy. This should not 
be unusual for a prominent Catholic-except, perhaps, for the reasons she is 
prominent. She is a psychic. She has the faculty for prophecy and prediction. 
She experiences visions. She believes in astrology and is probably the best 
known astrologer in the world. She believes in reincarnation. She believes she 
has been reincarnated herself. The Catholic Church frowns on some of these 
attributes. So do a lot of other churches. 


This happened. 


In 1962, Jeane Dixon spent Christmas in Rome. It was her first visit to Rome. 
She stayed with friends. Now, it doesn't matter what church affiliation any- 
body might claim, but nobody can visit Rome without experiencing a profound 
sense of history, a profound sense of faith. You turn a corner in Rome and you 
are in another millennium. Enter St. Peter's Basilica or stroll through the 


Vatican Museum and you have to be aesthetically sterile not to be deeply 
stirred. In the Holy Land there are places you can visit that will give you a 
sense of the humbleness of Christianity. In Rome, you get a sense of its glory 
and magnificence. 


Jeane's hosts in Rome—Americans who had lived there for years—knew of her 
love of art, especially art of a religious nature, and so they told her that they 
wanted to take her to a Roman church where there was a beautiful painting of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus. (Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus is a uniquely 
Catholic concept, the idea being that the heart of Jesus is the source of all 
love in the world and, as such, should be acknowledged with love and 
reverence. Artists usually depict this concept in a portrait of Jesus with his 
heart visible. ) 


Jeane's friends told her that the painting was in a church that was high on a 
hill, that she would have to walk up a lot of steps to reach it, and they 
suggested that she wear a comfortable pair of walking shoes. 


Jeane said, "I know the painting you're talking about, but it isn't in a church 

that has a lot of stairs. | have the feeling that the church is quite near here 

and you enter at street level. The painting is in an alcove to the right as you 
face the altar. And it hangs at eye level.” 


Jeane's friends pointed out that this was her first visit to Rome, that they had 
lived there for years, and they suggested that they should know more about 
the painting's whereabouts than she did. 


She laughed. "Maybe you're right," she conceded. "But let's first look for the 
church somewhere around here. If I'm wrong, I'll be happy to walk up all those 
stairs." 


So they went for a walk in the neighborhood. Tucked away on a small piazza 
at the end of a dark and narrow street was a little church. Jeane Dixon. 
seemed to recognize it, and she walked toward it with quick, confident steps. 
The entrance was at street level. They all went inside. No one else was there. 
The only light came from vigil candles in front of a few statues and the 
sanctuary lamp, soft amber, aglow high over the altar. In silence they moved 
slowly down the aisle. 


Suddenly Jeane Dixon turned to her right. There, in a deep alcove, was the 
painting of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, at eye level, lighted by a forest of 
flickering vigil candles: the lingering prayers of earlier visitors. Someone 
gasped, but no one spoke. 


At the entrance of the alcove was a priedieu. Jeane went to it and knelt and 
remained there several minutes, praying, looking at the painting, feeling the 
warmth of the candles, feeling a certain warmth that seemed to emanate 


from the painting. Then, in silence, they left the church. It was when they got 
outside in the small piazza that the consternation erupted. 


How did Jeane Dixon know where the picture was? This was her first visit to 
Rome. Her friends, who had lived there for years, were certain that the 
painting was in a different church, miles away and high on a hill, approached 
on a long stairway. But they obviously were wrong. How did Jeane Dixon 
know? 


She told them, "I don’t know how | knew. | just knew. Yes, this is my first visit 
to Rome, but that doesn't mean that a part of me hasn't been here before. 
Somehow. Some way. At some other time.” Jeane's friends did not understand 
her. But | do. 


PROBABLY the most famous psychic of recent years is Edgar Cayce. | never 
met him, but | know several people who did. During his lifetime, Cayce 
received some attention from the media, but it was usually negative or 
presented with circus razzmatazz. Cayce himself, | am told, was a down-to- 
earth, uncomplicated, homespun man who was aware of his psychic faculties 
but was never carried away by them and never tried to capitalize on them. 


Cayce could do life readings, and he did thousands of them over a period of 
some forty years. He went into trance to do the readings and did not know 
what he said during a reading, but he had a stenographer present who took 
down his remarks in shorthand and transcribed them. The name of the person 
having the reading done was kept secret, but each person was given a case 
number. After each reading, a breakdown was made of the various subjects 
discussed. 


From this came a cross-file on those subjects. And the result of this is a 
massive library of the Cayce readings, complete with a thorough cross-file of 
references of Cayce's remarks on just about any subject you care to name. 
Cayce's eventual fame, then, was not so much an outgrowth of his own 
statements or writings but a result of the books others have written about his 
work. 


The Cayce library is in the headquarters of the Association for Research and 
Enlightenment in Virginia Beach, Virginia, which has been under the direction 
of Cayce's son, Hugh Lynn Cayce, since its inception. Facilities of the library 
are open to everyone, and there is a constant stream of visitors who want to 
find out what Cayce had to say about a subject of special interest to them. 


Of great interest to me are Cayce's remarks on what are now known as the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. In any area of the psychic, “evidentials” are of great 
importance, and Cayce's evidentials were staggering. Like this: in 1937, Cayce 
did a life reading of a woman and he told her, among other things, that she 
had been alive during the time of Jesus and that she had been a member of a 


religious community that had a house of studies on the shores of the Dead 
Sea. It was a community of Essenes. 


Cayce told this woman that the purpose of the community of which she was a 
member was to preserve sacred writings by recopying them, by studying 
them, and teaching them to the young. The recopied manuscripts, on scrolls, 
were stored in alabaster jars. Around the time of the fall of Jerusalem, the 
monastery was attacked. To safeguard their work, the Essenes hid the 
alabaster jars in the caves in the mountains nearby. 


About ten years after Edgar Cayce did this life. reading, an Arab boy was 
playing in the caves in the mountains overlooking the Dead Sea. He came 
upon some alabaster jars. He opened them and extracted chips of parchment 
with writing on them. He did not know what they were, but the chips made 
their way from hand to hand until they reached the hands of scholars in 
Jerusalem. The Dead Sea Scrolls! History-making, tradition-shattering. We 
don't know yet how the full content of the scrolls may shape Christianity as 
time goes on but they have already had a definite effect. 


And Edgar Cayce, on the basis of the life reading, clearly stated the scrolls 
existed ten years before they were actually discovered. 


Does anyone require clearer proof than this that there is a world beyond the 
everyday world we live in? 


| ONCE ASKED Eileen Garrett if she believed in reincarnation. She said she had 
an open mind on the subject but that she was more inclined to believe in the 
Eternal Now. This is a difficult concept to express. The best definition I've 
come upon is by J. B. Priestley, the British writer who has done a great deal 
of psychic research on his own. He said that existence was like a train 
traveling along on a track. Just because the train had left one station didn't 
mean that the station was no longer there, and just because the train hadn't 
as yet reached the station up ahead didn't mean that this station was not 
already there. 


In other words, everything that ever happened is still an actuality and 
everything that will ever happen is already an actuality, and it is psychically 
possible to move back and forth on the track to see what already happened 
and what is going to happen. So everything exists now. According to this 
theory, then, the sensation of déja vu is simply a psychic glimpse backward 
down the track to an experience that still exists, like the beam of a light 
reaching endlessly into the night. 


So let's say that reincarnation is an actuality. As a journalist, | want to know 
why. Having gone through this life once, how and why do we go through it 
again? Maybe again and again? If it happens, there has to be a reason for it. 


If you believe in an afterlife you believe that some aspect of you is eternal. In 
Judeo-Christianity, this aspect is generally referred to as the soul. The 
traditional attitude is that at some point after conception we are each given a 
soul for which we are morally responsible in this lifetime and then on into 
eternity after death. In some Eastern religions, it is the soul that is 
reincarnated. On each incarnation, the soul gets another chance to strive for 
spiritual perfection while inhabiting a human body; and when the perfection 
is achieved, the soul enters eternity forever. This would not fit in with the 
Judeo-Christian concept, which maintains that a soul makes one lifetime 
journey only. 


In his life readings, Edgar Cayce always referred to the reincarnatable aspect 
of us as the “entity.” Cayce was able to report on the various lifetimes an 
entity had lived, even relate certain experiences of each lifetime, but, as far 
as | know, he did not have an explanation for the why of each incarnation. He 
did say, however, that the entity usually chose which new life it would enter 
next, and it could be either male or female. Also, the entity frequently 
carried over to the new life certain characteristics from a former existence. 


The Invisibles who communicated with Stewart and Betty White, and 
"Stephen" and others who communicated with Darby and Joan, reported 
similar concepts. They said that often a returning entity chose to live again in 
the same town where it had lived before, even become a member of the same 
family, sometimes after generations had passed, and often entered into the 
same kind of lifestyle, the same kind of work. If so, it follows that my 
daughter Elaine, a writer, might have been a writer during a sojourn in 
Ancient Egypt. But still—why? 


Pierre Teilhard de Chardin was a French Jesuit and a famous paleontologist. 
He did his early scientific work in Egypt soon after World War |, and you can 
still see in Cairo museums some of the antiquities he found in ancient ruins in 
the desert. But most of his research was done in China, between 1923 and 
1945. He headed the expedition which discovered the Peking Man, the 
remains of a man who lived in China as far back as a million years ago. But 
what really made Teilhard a world figure—and a highly controversial figure 
was his effort to define evolution in terms that would be acceptable to both 
science and religion. This is where he got into deep waters. 


Teilhard believed that all things—animate and inanimate—had spirit. People? 
Of course. Animals of all kinds. But also trees and grass and flowers and rocks 
and soil and water and air. 


Teilhard believed that nothing actually died or ceased to exist. Things just 
change their state. Say you cut down a big tree in a forest. Maybe you used 
the wood to build a house or make furniture or tum it into paper or just warm 
your home. The tree remains. It has just changed its state. Asked once how he 


regarded his own death, Teilhard said, "I will merely change my state.” His 
spirit, then, would live on in some other realm, active in another way. 


Father Teilhard believed in the Holy Trinity—the Father, the Son, the Holy 
Spirit. He also believed that the Son, often referred to theologically as the 
First Born of the Father, became the human being we identify as Jesus Christ. 
And Teilhard believed that the world, as it has become, evolved from the Son. 
The Bible quotes Jesus as saying, "I am the Alpha and the Omega.” Alpha and 
omega are the first and last letters of the Greek alphabet. So, to Teilhard, 
Jesus was saying, “I am the Beginning and the End.” To Teilhard, this meant 
that just as the world had evolved from the Son it also continues to evolve to 
the Son. Just as the Son was-is-perfect, so the world must become perfect as 
it achieves the Omega. And who will do the perfecting? 


You and l. 


The you and | we have been. The you and | we are now. The you and | we will 
be, perhaps again and again, as we change our state again and again, 
icreasingly sensitizing ourselves to God's plan for the world, increasingly 
submitting to the Spirit in each of us and doing what we can to make this a 
better world, a perfect world. 


The Omega. 


Pierre Teilhard de Chardin diechanged his state—in New York City on April 10, 
1955. 


It was Easter Sunday. 
FOURTEEN 


THE MAIN REASON most of us become interested in psychic experimentation is 
that we yearn to make contact with someone we love who has died. If the 
contact can be made, there is a certain consolation in it for us. There is the 
assurance, too, that we—each one of us—continue to exist after our own 
experience with death. And there is the hope that we shall be united after 
death with those we loved in this life. 


But there can be many pitfalls. 


Most of us don't believe that we have psychic potentials, and therefore we 
don't develop them. Instead, we seek out others who claim to have the 
faculty to make the contact for us. And we shell out hundreds of dollars for 
them to make the effort. Most of the time, we are paying for fantasies. We 
believe that a contact has been made because we want to believe. 


| remember the German refugee, the doctor, who threw himself in front of a 
New York subway train because he could not cope with life in America. The 
The person who decides to develop his psychic faculties on his own without 


seeking proper guidance probably does not realize the risks he is running. In 
the realm of psychic experimentation, there is a great rise of self-delusion. As 
bad as self-delusion is, however, the risk of deluding others, the naive and the 
gullible, if far more dangerous. 


SOME YEARS Aco, a New York writer heard about Eileen Garrett and felt that 
Eileen would be a good subject for a magazine article. She arranged an 
interview with Eileen and wrote the article. The writer's literary agent, Sidney 
Porcelain, promptly sold it to one of the Sunday supplements. 


A week or so later, Eileen Garrett called Porcelain. "Mr. Porcelain,” she said, 
“one of your writers interviewed me a couple of weeks ago. Since then, I've 
thought of a couple of points | should have mentioned for the article. Can | 
get in touch with her?" 


Porcelain said, “Maybe you can. She's dead. She was killed in a car accident a 
few days ago.” 


"Oh, I'm so sorry to hear that,” Eileen said. "Did she write the article?" 
"Yes, she did. I've sold it.” 


"Mr. Porcelain,” said Eileen, “these points | have in mind are important. Is 
there any chance of having them change the article before it gets published?” 


"It couldn't have gone to press so soon. I'll call the editor. In the meantime, 
you can mail the material to me." 


Eileen suggested, "Why don't we save time? I'm going to a meeting this evening 
at the A.S.P.R. Can you meet me there?" 


"What's the A.S.P.R?" 

"The American Society for Psychical Research. 

They're on West Seventy-third, just off Central Park West 
"All right. What time? 

“Around nine.” 


Porcelain arrived early. He had been intrigued by the article about Eileen 
Garrett and he was eager to see her in action. He was disappointed. He had 
hoped to see some demonstrations of psychic faculties. Instead, he heard a 
dozen or so men and women hold a philosophical discussion on psychic 
phenomena. He recognized Eileen Garrett from the pictures that had 
accompanied the article, and he kept waiting for her to come out with some 
startling revelation. She said very little. 


When the meeting ended, Eileen approached Porcelain. "Mr. Porcelain?" 


"Yes." 


“Thank you for coming. Here's the material. Did you find the meeting 
interesting?" 


"Yes, but-" 
"But what?” 


"Is that all you people do? Sit around and talk?” "We were having a research 
discussion. What did you expect?" 


"| don't know. | guess | expected a magic show.” 


"A lot of people do." She reached for her coat and he helped her with it. She 
said, "Mr. Porcelain, can we get together some time? I'd like to have a talk 
with you.” 


"Of course,” Porcelain said. "A talk about what?" He expected her to say 
publishing. 


“About you. Have you any idea how psychic you are** 


He laughed. "Me? | had a few experiences when | was a kid but that doesn't 
make me a psychic." 


| think you have exceptional psychic powers. | sensed it the moment you came 
into the room. 


He laughed again. 
"Laugh if you wish,” she said. "But you are very gifted. I'm sure I'm right." 
She was. 


I'VE NEVER MET Sidney Porcelain, but Eileen Carrett talked about him so often 
that | feel | know him. They met at the time Eileen was running her publishing 
company in New York. That a publisher and a literary agent should become 
friends was not at all unusual. What nobody knew was that when they were 
together Eileen was teaching Porcelain how to develop the raw material of his 
psychic gifts. 


Sidney Porcelain had been aware for years of certain abilities in himself that 
he could not explain. A native New Yorker, Sidney was small and frail as a 
youngster, shy and withdrawn. At the age when the average boy becomes a 
sports addict, Sidney turned to books. He read everything he could get his 
hands on and especially enjoyed books that were exciting adventures. It was 
easy for him to fantasize himself in the role of the people he was reading 
about, and this was his escape from his own loneliness. Like all of us, 
however, young Sidney needed attention, real attention from some interested 


person, but he did not know how to get it. When he found a way, it was an 
act of sheer impulse—and outrageous impulse at that. 


One day when Sidney got home from school, he found his mother having tea in 
the kitchen with a neighbor. The two women were deep in conversation and 
they hardly noticed him as he went through to his room. In his room, the 
impulse struck, probably stirred by something he had read. He went back to 
the kitchen and said to the neighbor, “Mrs. Harris, would you like me to read 
like me to read your tea leaves?” 


She gave him an impatient look. "Do | want you to what?" 
"Read your tea leaves." 

"You can do that?" 

"Yes." 

His mother sent him a frown. "When did you start this?” 

He said, “I've always known how to read tea leaves." 

Mrs. Harris suspiciously handed the boy her cup. "Go ahead.” 


Years later, Sidney Porcelain told Eileen Garrett, "I looked into the cup and all 
| saw were several soggy tea leaves at the bottom. But | had to say something, 
so | just said whatever came into my mind." 


That day, he said, "Mrs. Harris, your sister in Ohio is very sick. You feel you 
should go to her, but you need somebody to take care of your family while 
you're away. You came here to ask my mother to do it. Well, don't bother. 
Very soon your sister is going to have an operation and everything will be all 
right. If you make the trip, you'll just be spending a lot of money you're going 
to need later." 


Again suspicious, the woman asked, "How do you know that?" 
"| just know,” Sidney said. 
She looked at Sidney's mother. "Did you tell him about my sister?" 


"How could |?" said Mrs. Porcelain. "He just came home. | didn't know about it 
myself until you got here an hour ago." 


The woman looked back at Sidney. "What else do you see? What do you mean, 
I'm going to need money later?” 


Sidney looked back into the cup. “Something is going to happen to your family, 
something bad, and it will cost a lot of money. 


"What is going to happen?" 


"| don't see what.” 
"But it will be expensive?” 


"Yes." On that, the boy turned and went back to his room, aglow with the rare 
experience of being the center of attention. He did not leave his room again 
until his mother summoned him for dinner. 


She said, "I'm not going to tell your father about that nonsense this afternoon 
with the tea leaves, but | don't want you to do it again. Not only is Eve Harris 
worried about her sister, but now you've got her all upset about something 
bad happening to her family.” 


"I'm sorry,” Sidney said. "I just said what | saw.” 


At dinner, Mrs. Porcelain did tell her husband about Eve Harris's ill sister and 
the possibility that Mrs. Harris would go to Ohio, but she said nothing about 
the tea leaves. Later that evening, the family was in the living room, reading, 
listening to the radio, when the telephone rang. Mrs. Porcelain went to it. 


When she came back, she said, "That was Eve Harris. She just got a call from 
Ohio. Her sister had an operation this afternoon. She's going to be all right. 
Eve won't have to go to Ohio." 


Sidney watched his mother, waiting for a glance of concession. Mrs. Porcelain 
would not let herself look at the boy. 


One day, about a week later, Mrs. Porcelain was not home when Sidney 
returned from school. This was not unusual. He went into his room and busied 
himself with his homework. But Mrs. Porcelain still was not home when her 
husband got back from work, and this was unusual. It was after six when Mrs. 
Porcelain finally came bustling into the house. 


She told them, "I've been with Eve Harris all day. Her husband was in a car 
accident on the way to work. Joe is all right. They've taken X rays and there 
are no internal injuries. But the car is a mess. The repairs are going to cost a 
fortune. Eve is lucky she.” She caught herself. She looked at Sidney. An 
acknowledgment passed between them. She said, “Did you finish your 
homework?" 


The next morning, as Sidney was leaving for school, his mother said, "Be sure 
to come right home this afternoon. 


He said, "I was planning on going to the library.” 
"You can do that some other time," she said. "I want you here early.” 


"What for?" 


"My bridge club meets here today," she said. "Maybe you can read some more 
tea leaves." 


That's how it began. With bewildering accuracy, Porcelain was able to 
perceive in the tea leaves. messages for the person who had asked for the 
read- ing, messages on matters he could not have known anything about. 
People always asked him how he knew what he knew, and he always answered 
that he just knew. It was the same when he began to read cards-ordinary 
playing cards. It didn't make any dif ference how the cards fell; no card had 
any special significance. He just dealt out a dozen cards, stared at them, 
blocked out everything else from his mind, and the impressions would come. 
He didn't know why. He didn't even wonder why. But other people wondered 
why these things were happening to a shy, frail, withdrawn, nice little boy. 


Eileen Garrett explained to me, "Tea leaves, cards, crystal balls—such things 
have no psychic significance of their own. But they do provide a point of 
concentration. Our subconscious mind is the bridge for psychic experiences. 
When we concentrate, the subconscious mind becomes able to transmit 
psychic messages to the conscious mind. Suddenly we know. This was what 
was happening to Sidney Porcelain.” 


Other things were happening to Sidney Porcelain. When he was in high school, 
he got a summer job in a large insurance company in the department where 
claimants came for personal interviews. From time to time, a claimant would 
come in who knew little English, if any. This meant trying to find someone in 
the office who spoke the claimant's language, whatever it was, and this was 
not always possible, delaying the resolution of the claim until a translator 
could be found. 


One day Porcelain was making his way through the office when he noticed 
that one of the insurance agents was apparently having trouble 
communicating with a man who sat at his desk and had resorted to drawing 
pictures. Porcelain stopped and asked, "Can | help?" 


The agent asked, “Can you speak Polish?" 
"No, | can't,” Porcelain said. 


“Then I'm afraid you can't help,” the agent said. “This man is making a claim 
against one of our policyholders, but he only speaks Polish and | can't get the 
details of the accident out of him." 


Porcelain looked at the man and said, "Will you please tell me how the 
accident happened?" 


Relief came upon the man's face, as though he had suddenly found a friend. 
He began to speak rapidly in Polish, explaining the accident, pausing every 
few sentences to let Porcelain tell the agent what the man was saying. In ten 


minutes, the agent had all the details. He asked Porcelain, "Didn't you say you 
don't know Polish?" 


"| don't.” Porcelain said. 
“Then what were you speaking with this man for the past ten minutes?” 
Sidney shrugged. "Ask him.” And he went on his way. 


News of the incident spread through the office. Most people simply deduced 
that Sidney Porcelain must be of Polish extraction and asked him what his 
family name was before it was Porcelain. But then, as the weeks passed, 
Porcelain found himself in conversations with claimants who could speak only 
German or Italian or Greek. No one in the office could explain this. Porcelain 
felt there was nothing to explain. It was just something he could do. 


Sidney Porcelain continued to be unimpressed by his unusual abilities as he 
grew older, serving in the Army in World War II and then finishing college. It 
was perhaps because of his avid reading all his life that he decided to try his 
hand at writing, specializing in detective stories. He did quite well. He 
observed that many of the other young writers he knew had almost no 
knowledge about marketing their scripts. In the course of helping them, he 
became a literary agent. He also began to teach writing to adults in 
community colleges. It wasn't until he met Eileen Garrett that Sidney 
Porcelain took a serious look at his psychic abilities. 


Eileen told me, "It's a remarkable situation. Here is a man with amazing 
psychic gifts he’s had since boyhood, and yet he's never been the least bit 
curious about them. | feel as though I'm teaching an adult Mozart how to 
compose.” 


That probably applies to a lot of people. 
Maybe you. 
THERE WAS a lot to learn. 


Basically, all psychic exhibitions are ESP. In general, ESP breaks down into 
four categories: 


Telepathy. This is the faculty to send and/or receive communications by 
thought. It can occur between people in the same room, it can occur between 
people far apart, it can occur between the living and the disincarnate. For the 
trained psychic, it can occur at will. For the rest of us, it seems to occur 
coincidentally. It can occur during dreams. One night my daughter Elaine had 
a dream in which she saw people boarding a plane. They were all men, with 
the exception of one woman. Suddenly there was a massive explosion. 


The next thing Elaine knew, she was standing out in front of her house, her 
infant daughter in her arms, a sleepy Koko at her side. The dream had been so 
vivid that Elaine, still dazed by sleep, thought there had been an explosion in 
her house and had grabbed her children and hurried outside. Later on, she 
learned that, at the exact moment of her dream, the first atomic bomb had 
been successfully tested in New Mexico. A group of scientists had gone up ina 
plane to observe the explosion from a distance. The scientists were all men, 
except for one woman. 


Clairvoyance. This is the faculty to perceive, usually in mental images, 
persons, objects or events not discernible through the ordinary sense 
channels. Edgar Cayce once received a letter from a woman in New York who 
said she had developed a rare disease which could be treated only by a 
specific drug and she had been unable to find it anywhere. Cayce sent her the 
name and address of a pharmacy in Greenwich Village that had a supply. The 
woman wrote back that she had gone to the store and the pharmacist told her 
that he had not carried the drug for years and didn't know how to obtain any 
more of it. In his reply, Cayce told the woman exactly where in the store's 
stockroom there was still a quantity of the drug, even what bottles had been 
placed in front of it over the years. It was there. 


Psychokinesis. This is the faculty of controlling the behavior or physical 
objects by the direct influence upon them of extrasensory factors. A friend 
told me about an experience she had one day while driving through a 
mountainous region of California. She suddenly seemed to lose control of the 
car. There was a sharp pull on the steering wheel. Unable to overcome it, she 
let the car move to the right, off the road, and stop. At that moment, another 
car, out of control, rushed past her. She had been totally unaware of the 
runaway car; had her own car not veered to the right and off the road, she 
would have been hit from behind by the other car, perhaps killed. When she 
recovered from the shock of this realization and started her car again, the 
steering gear was perfectly normal. 


Precognition. This is the faculty of knowing about specific events before they 
happen. It is an experience that most of us have had but don't recognize as 
such. Premonition falls into this category. So does the hunch. How many times 
have you found yourself in a situation where you said, "I knew this was going 
to happen"? You probably did. But because so many of us have a little fear of 
premonitions and don't have enough trust in our hunches, we find ourselves 
unprepared when something we anticipated actually happens, good or bad, 
and thus we fail to make the best of it. 


Eileen Garrett often said that everybody is slightly psychic. Slightly. Why 
some more and others less? Eileen said the reason was our disuse of the 
psychic faculties we were born with, disuse through disbelief, disinterest, or 


the disapproval of those who make our spiritual judgments for us. On the 
other hand, she assured, we could all vastly increase our psychic abilities 
through the simple procedures of study and practice. 


She pointed to Sidney Porcelain as a classic example. She gave him books to 
read, not because there was much he had to learn but because there was a 
great deal he had to understand. They skipped the ouija board and automatic 
writing. He was already beyond that. Besides, these devices were too 
subjective to be reliable yardsticks of development. They also skipped the 
basic ESP tests used at so many research centres—measuring telepathy by how 
accurately you can describe a picture that somebody else is looking at in 
another room. 


They found that Porcelain had faculties for psychometrics. You could hand 
him a personal item that belonged to somebody. He would place it against his 
forehead, and he could. tell things about that person. He could locate things 
that were lost or had been misplaced. His contacts with entities in the spirit 
world were more a matter of general impressions than specifics, but he was 
remark- ably accurate. 


When Eileen Garrett died, Sidney Porcelain did not abandon his interest in 
psychic matters. Through Eileen, he had met other psychics in New York and 
enjoyed socializing with them. He often attended meetings at the American 
Society for Psychical Research. Outside of these circles, Porcelain rarely 
revealed anything about his psychic faculties, utilizing them only when some 
close friend came to him with a problem. 


Several years ago, Porcelain decided he could do with some free time of his 
own, peace and quiet away from the hectic world of New York publishing. He 
bought a house in New Jersey, moved there with his wife, and conducted 
most of his business there. In the course of settling down, the Porcelains got 
to know their neighbors, and soon the word was out that Porcelain was a 
successful literary agent. People soon began bringing their efforts to 
Porcelain, many of them hopeless, others in need of much work, and the next 
thing Porcelain knew he was again teaching adult writing classes at an area 
college. 


One evening, one of the students read the story of an experience she had that 
bordered on the psychic. Ordinarily during a reading, other students made 
notes and would then dissect the piece for its good and bad points, with 
Porcelain giving his professional opinion at the finish. This time things went 
differently. The students began relating their own experiences that they felt 
were psychic. Porcelain confined his comments to explanatory remarks. But 
the next step was inevitable. Porcelain started classes in psychic 
development. 


THIS HAPPENED. When they got to the subject of psychometry, one woman in 
the class was extremely dubious. She asked, "Do you mean to tell me that | 
can hand you some object and you can tell me things about it, like who owned 
it and what's happened to itP 


"Not always, Porcelain conceded, “but it frequently works. Like everything 
else in ESP, it's a matter of practice and concentration.” 


"Well, we'll see about that,” the woman said in a huff. She arrived at the next 
meeting carrying a parasol. She handed it to Porcelain and said, “What can 
you tell me about this?” 


Porcelain took it. "It's a parasol.” "Obviously." 
"It belonged to a woman.” "Obviously." 

"It's old." 

"What else?" 


He placed the parasol to his forehead, closed his eyes and waited for the 
mental impressions to begin. He said, “She was a foreigner.” 


"How do you know that?" 


"It's what I'm getting. She traveled a lot. This parasol has seen a lot of 
mileage.” 


"What else?” 

"She was famous.” 

"In what way?" 

"I'm not sure. I'm getting the impression of crowds. Audiences, maybe." 


Suddenly Porcelain became aware of a strange sensation in his right leg. It 
began to tingle, then itch. He scratched his thigh. Then his leg went numb. He 
said, “I'll have to sit down. Something's wrong with the circulation in my right 
leg." He sat, still holding the parasol to his forehead. 


The woman stared at him. She asked, “Can you tell me who owned that 
parasol?" 


"No," Porcelain said. "Give me a minute. | guess I'm too distracted. | wonder 
what's wrong with my leg?" The parasol still at his forehead, Porcelain closed 
his eyes. A thought struck him. He said, “Sarah Bernhardt." The woman broke 
into a triumphant laugh. Porcelain looked at her. "Am | right?" 


"Yes," the woman said. "I'm sure you are. But how did you guess?" 


"| didn't guess.” Porcelain said. “It's what I ‘got."" She said, "My husband bought 
that parasol in an antique shop years ago. The clerk told him it had belonged 
to Sarah Bernhardt. I've never really believed that—until now. It was when you 
said that something had gone wrong with your right leg that | knew you were 
on the correct track." 


Porcelain asked, "What did my leg have to do with it? 


The woman said, “Don't you know that Sarah Bernhardt had to have her right 
leg amputated at the height of her acting career? It didn't stop her, though. 
She kept touring the world. She used a wooden leg." 


JUST RECENTLY, a man in the class was having difficulty developing his 
mental telepathy. No matter how much he practiced or how hard he 
concentrated, he simply wasn't having any luck. Porcelain urged the man to 
keep trying, and he recommended that the man experiment with someone 
with whom he felt he was in intellectual and emotional harmony. 


One Saturday morning, Christmas approaching, the man and his wife sat at 
their kitchen table making out a gift list. Then they tried to figure out how 
they could pay for everything and still cover their regular household expenses, 
the bills spread out before them. on the table. It looked like it was going to 
be a tight Christmas. 


Finally, his wife said, “Well, I'd better get started on the shopping. Do you 
want to come along?" 


"No," the man said. "I can use the time to try to juggle these bills. If | think of 
anything, I'll send you a message." 


"Message?" 
"Yes. Mental telepathy. I'll send you a message.” 
"I won't have time for that nonsense," she said, and she left. 


The man decided that he would wait an hour before sending his wife the 
message, and at the moment he had no idea what it would be. He gave his 
attention to the bills. The bills and the gift list added up to a few hundred 
dollars more than he could comfortably cover on his regular income. Either 
some bills would have to go unpaid or the gift list would have to be trimmed. 
Should he take out a loan? No. He was already paying one bank for his house, 
another bank for his car, a third bank for his son's college education. There 
wasn't any more financial room in his paycheck for another loan. 


Then he remembered something. A few years before, his son had announced 
that he wanted an accordion so that he could play in the high school band. 
The man dutifully went out and bought an accordion for five hundred dollars 
and arranged for his son to take lessons. Being a typical youngster, the boy 


took a few lessons and then lost interest. The accordion ended up in the attic, 
where it still was. 


Why not sell the accordion? 


The man waited until an hour had passed. Then he went into the master 
bedroom. He shut the door and lowered the shades and made himself 
comfortable in the chair where his wife sat while she did her sewing. He 
began to send the message. 


"Let's sell the accordion. Let's sell Jimmy's accordion. He hasn't touched it for 
years and it should. bring in the money we need. Let's sell the accordion. Let's 
sell Jimmy's accordion.” 


He kept this thought passing through his mind for about fifteen minutes, 
aiming it at his wife. Then he went about the chores he usually did on 
Saturday. His wife returned in about two hours. He helped her carry in the 
packages from the car. Then they sat down for coffee at the kitchen table, 
the bills still there, she complaining about the crowds in the stores and the 
high prices of everything. 


He asked, "Did you get my message? 
"What message?” 
"Mental telepathy. | sent you a message. 


"Oh," she said with an impatient shrug, "I had too much on my mind for any of 
that stuff. But | did get an idea about where we can get the money to cover 
us for the next few weeks.” 


He said, "Tell me." 
She said, "Let's sell Jimmy's accordion.” 


A FEW YEARS AGO, one of the students in Porcelain's writing class was a 
newspaper reporter on a local paper. When the classes in psychic 
development began, the reporter signed up for them more out of curiosity 
than a desire to develop his own faculties. 


It then happened that a local woman of considerable prominence 
disappeared. It looked as though she had just put on her hat and coat and 
picked up her purse and walked out of the house, not taking anything else 
with her, not even her car. Friends said this was unlike her. Close neighbors 
knew there had been trouble in the house: they'd heard the loud arguments 
between the woman and her husband. Could it be that, with the children 
grown and away, the woman finally had enough and had just taken off 
without leaving a trace? Many people thought so. The husband, admitting to 


the strife in the home, had no other explanation. There was nothing to do but 
wait. 


Several weeks later, two boys, brothers, were playing along a stream in a 
wooded area and they found at woman's purse. They took it home and showed 
it to their parents. When the parents inspected the contents and discovered 
whose purse it was, they took it to the police. The police scoured the area 
but could not find any evidence that indicated that the missing woman had 
been there. 


One evening during psychic class, the reporter said, "Mr. Porcelain, if | can get 
the police to let you have a look at that purse, could you tell anything from 
it?” 


"I might,” Porcelain said. "You've heard me say many times that these things 
don't always work, but I'd be willing to try.” 


The reporter was able to arrange for Sidney Porcelain to see the purse. 
Together the two of them went to the police station and were ushered into 
the office of the detective handling the case. The purse was on his desk. Two 
uniformed policemen were also in the room. After they were all introduced 
and seated, the detective said, "Mr. Porcelain, I've never gone through 
anything like this. What do you want. us to do?" 


"Nothing, really,” Porcelain said. “Just let me handle the purse. If | get 
anything, I'll tell you.” 


The detective nodded to one of the policemen and the man passed the purse 
to Porcelain. Porcelain placed it to his forehead and closed his eyes. The 
detective and the two policemen exchanged skeptical glances. 


Several minutes passed before Porcelain said, "The owner of this purse is 
dead." 


The detective asked, "Do you know whose purse that is?” 
"Yes." 
"Do you know much about this case?" 


"No. Just what I've read in the papers. | really haven't been that interested, | 
must admit.” 


“And you say 
she's dead?" 
"Yes. 


"How do you know that?" 


"It is the impression I'm getting." 

"How did she die?" 

"She was strangled." 

"Who did it?” 

"I'm getting the impression of the word husband." "Her husband?" 
"I just have the word ‘husband.’ 

"Where did he do it?" 


"In a parked car. I'm getting the impression of a car parked on a country road. 
A lot of trees. Night. No traffic. Lonely. I'm getting the impression of an 
argument. A car parked on a country road.” 


"Do you know where that place is?" 


The number "seven" occurred to Porcelain. He opened his eyes. On the wall 
behind the detective was a surveyor's map of the county, the divisions and 
subdivisions identified by numbers. One division was marked "7." 


He pointed. "There." 


The detective turned and looked at the map. When he turned back, there was 
a frown of disbelief on his face, and he shook his head at the two policemen. 
He said, "Jesus Christ." 


The reporter asked, "What is it?” 


That's where the two kids found the purse. We've never pinpointed it that 
closely as far as the public is concerned." He looked at Porcelain. "Mr. 
Porcelain, we've gone over every inch of that area and we haven't found 
anything. Where's the body?" 


Porcelain again put the purse to his forehead. He closed his eyes. This time 
the detective watched intently. Porcelain: "She isn't buried in the usual sense. 
She's not in the ground. But she is under some sort of covering. Is there a body 
of water nearby?” 


"There's a river." 


"Maybe she's in the river, then. I'm not sure. It isn't clear. Of course, if it's a 
river, the body might have been carried downstream." 


The detective looked at the two policemen. "We're going to have to drag that 
damned river from one end to the other.” Then: “Anything else?" 


"No. I'm not getting anything more." 


"Okay." The detective turned to the reporter. “I wish you wouldn't print 
anything about this meeting. Any premature publicity could louse up the 
case—if we ever get one.” 


"I won't,” said the reporter. 


"This has been very unusual. If it turns out that there's anything to what you've 
told us, Mr. Porcelain, I'm going to hire you.” 


"There's nothing unusual about it," Porcelain said. "You could do it. Anybody 
on your staff could do it. All you've got to do is take the training." 


"| may do just that,” the detective said. 
He didn't. 


About two weeks later, the reporter telephoned Sidney Porcelain at his home. 
"We just got the word from the County Courthouse,” he said. "The police have 
found the woman's body. Downstream, just as you said. She was caught in 
some underwater shrubbery that held her down.” 


"Has there been an autopsy?" Porcelain asked. 


"A preliminary one. Strangulation. No water in the lungs. She was dead before 
she got into the water.” “Any suspects?" 


"No, but the police are questioning the husband again. Mr. Porcelain, | want 
to print this story." 


"The police told you not to publish anything about our meeting.” Porcelain 
pointed out. “It could ruin their case." 


The reporter said, "Well, they never would have found the body if it weren't 
for you. | want you to get some credit for it.” 


"| don't want any credit. You'll do everybody a favor if you just keep quiet 
about me and let the police do their job." 


After a long pause, the reporter said, “Then what about if | just write 
something about the course you teach?" 


"Just that. And nothing more." 
The reporter did just that. 


Several days later, the district attorney announced that, after intensive 
interrogation, the dead woman's husband admitted that he had 
unintentionally killed his wife during a fierce argument as they drove home. 
from visiting one of their children. He said that when she began to strike him, 
he stopped the car and, fighting her off, had strangled her without meaning 
to. 


When he realized what he had done, he had gone into shock. He could only 
vaguely remember carrying her body through the woods to the river and 
placing her into the water. Along the way, her purse had somehow slipped off 
her arm and fallen to the ground. He pleaded innocent on the grounds of 
teporary insanity during a fit of rage and was sent to a state hospital for 
prolonged examination and treatment. 


There was no mention anywhere of the meeting the detective had had with 
Sidney Porcelain. 


IN HIS ARTICLE on the psychic development course, the reporter quoted 
Porcelain as saying that advanced psychics could perceive the spirits of 
departed animals as well as the spirits of departed people. A man called 
Porcelain and asked if this was true and Porcelain said it was. 


“Then maybe you can help me,” the man said. "We've got a problem in our 
house and we don't know what to do about it.” 


It was this. The man owned a large estate several miles away and he had a 
chance to sell some of the acreage along the highway at a very good price. 
However, his house stood in that section and would have to be moved. The 
man and his wife had chosen a new site for the house, several hundred yards 
deeper into the property on a knoll, but they couldn't decide whether they 
should go ahead with the idea. Porcelain asked, "How can | help you?" 


The man said, "For many years, we had a dog, a German shepherd. We called 
him Baron. We all loved him and he loved all of us. Well, Baron died several 
months ago; we all miss him terribly. And yet lately we've had the feeling that 
he is still with us. Every once in a while we find one of his favorite toys in the 
middle of the living room or out on the patio. Nobody knows how the things 
get there, and we're beginning to believe that Baron leaves the toys around.” 


Porcelain nodded his head but said nothing. 


"Another thing.” the man said. "From the day we got him, Baron always slept 
with my daughter on her bed. He slept there even when she was away at 
school, and in the morning the bedspread would be mussed and there'd be 
paw prints. Mr. Porcelain, this is still going on." 


"How can | help you?" Porcelain asked. 


"Well, sir, if Baron is still with us in spirit, we want him to stay with us. But 
we're wondering whether, if we move the house, Baron will make the move 
with us. We'd rather stay here than have him leave us. Is there any way you 
can find out?" 


"I can try,” Porcelain said. They set up an appointment. 


A few days later, Porcelain and his wife drove out to the estate and met the 
man and his wife. They were a charming couple, attractive, bright, 
intelligent, mature, not at all the type subject to hallucinations. They had 
tea. 


Then Porcelain said, "I'd like to look around now, if | may. 


Porcelain toured the first floor of the house but perceived nothing. He went 
upstairs. In the bedroom belonging to the daughter away at college, he saw 
that the bedspread was in slight disarray, and there were paw prints. 


Returning to the others, Porcelain said, “Your daughter's bed—how long has it 
looked like that?" 


The woman said, "We found it like that this morning. We left it alone so that 
you could see it for yourself." 


"All right. I'll go outside now.” 


Outside, Porcelain made three or four trips around the house and perceived 
nothing. He walked deeper into the property, up onto the knoll where the 
house. 


was to be moved. It was there that he saw the German shepherd. A beautiful 
dog. Large. Lean. Brilliant coat. Intelligent face. The dog was romping about 
with another dog, an Irish setter, another beauty. They were chasing each 
other, attacking each other, pretending to be fighting, hiding from each 
other, having a great time. 


Porcelain called, "Hey, Baron. Here, Baron. Come on over here, Baron, and 
let's say hello." 


The dog stopped in his tracks and looked at Porcelain searchingly. Porcelain 
called him again. The dog took a few tentative steps toward Porcelain; 
Porcelain could see his collar and the identification tag attached to it, shaped 
like an Indian arrowhead. Porcelain called again. But then the Irish setter, 
farther away, gave a challenging yelp and dashed off into the woods. The 
German shepherd turned and raced after the setter. 


Back with the others, Porcelain said, "You can move your house up on the 
knoll. Baron will move with you. He likes it up there. | just saw him there, 
having a great time." 


The man: "You saw him? Can you describe him?" Porcelain described the dog, 
including the collar and the identification tag. 


The man and woman looked at each other. He said, "That must have been 
Baron.” To Porcelain: "What was he doing?" 


"He was having the time of his life with your other dog." 


"We don't have another dog." 


"Well," said Porcelain, "I saw one out there. An Irish setter. Almost as big as 
Baron. A beauty. Dark brown." 


The man and woman looked at each other. She said, "Heather." 
Porcelain asked, "Who's Heather?" 


The man said, "Heather was an Irish setter we bought as a pup when we first 
moved out here. We had her for years. She was a lot like Baron-loving, 
outgoing, a prankster. We were all crazy about her. But she died about a 
dozen years ago.” 


Porcelain said, “She must have enjoyed living with you. She's still hanging 
around.” 


FIFTEEN 


WHEN GLORIA SWANSON reached her eightieth birthday in the spring of 1979, 
she came back to Hollywood to celebrate the event with her old friends. 
There was a big party at one of the elegant hotels in Beverly Hills. | wondered 
what gift to give to this lovely and charming woman who already had 
everything in the world. Then the thought struck me. On the way to the hotel, 
| stopped off at a florist shop and bought a dozen American Beauty roses. 


When | presented the roses to Gloria, | said, “Clark Gable asked me to give 
you these. He's been talking to me about you a lot lately.” 


A reporter from one of the wire services was standing nearby, and the story 
appeared in papers all over the country. Everybody thought | had lost my 
mind. 


| hadn't, of course. Clark Gable had been talking to me. Not conversation 
talking. Thought talking. After my son Bill died, | gradually became aware 
that | could perceive the presence of others who had passed on. When it was 
happening to me, light became brighter. Colors became more brilliant. And | 
would sense the presence. It's like the feeling you get when you sense that 
some stranger is staring at you in a public place. 


At first | shrugged off the sensation, but as | grew to understand it, | would 
simply let it run its course. 


The "talking" is difficult to describe. Maybe this will work. Writers experience 
a passage of their work mentally before they write it down. Composers hear 
music before they play it for the first time. Painters step to a canvas and 
paint a landscape they can't remember ever seeing. None of them can explain 
how the words, the music, or the scene occurs to them. It is a mental 


experience. | believe it is an ESP experience, growing more sensitive the more 
it is utilized. Imagination? Creativity? Maybe. But just other words for the 
same thing. If we don't know the difference between when we are talking to 
ourselves mentally and when someone else is talking to us mentally, we are in 
trouble. | have never felt in trouble. 


| don't always know who the entity is who is “talking” to me, but | have 
learned this does not matter. | am being asked to listen and | do so. | can 
accept that Clark Gable would want me to listen to him from time to time, 
even now. He did so often enough when he was alive. 


| met Clark Gable soon after he arrived in Hollywood. Those were rough times 
for him. Few people knew him. He had a large head and big ears and a high- 
pitched voice—hardly a matinee idol by Hollywood standards. But when the 
camera began to roll, he could become masculine and virile, dropping his 
voice an octave. He photographed beautifully. He was no great actor but he 
was a great personality; 


and in the movies, that can be all that you need. He eventually earned the 
title he was given: the King. 


Clark Gable and | quickly became friends. He was known as a private man, but 
this was because he saw through the miasma of most Hollywood relationships 
and wanted no part of them. 


He loved the outdoors and preferred women who did. He was impatient with 
women who didn't know how to ride a horse or bait a hook. So, when he began 
talking to me about Carole Lombard, | knew he had found the perfect woman 
for himself. Carole was beautiful, intelligent, witty, sometimes dazzingly 
feminine, but she was a man's woman and thrived in a man's world. Unlike 
most actresses, Carole didn't disappear into her dressing room between takes. 
She was out there on the set, joking with the crew, fluent in all the four- 
letter words that they knew. 


Theirs was a good marriage. 


Carole Lombard was killed in a plane crash as she returned from another War 
Bond tour near the end of World War II. Gable was inconsolable. He 
practically became a hermit. | left him alone, sure that he would get in touch 
with me when he felt ready. Months passed. Then one afternoon he was at my 
door, unexpected. This was unusual for him. In the past, he always called. We 
went out on the patio, sitting there a long time, looking at the sea, not 
talking, letting our coffee grow cold. 


Finally he said, "I can't let go of Carole, Adela, | think about her all the time. | 
feel her presence in the house everywhere. She had a room that was her own. 
That's where she studied her lines or read or wrote letters or just sat there to 


think. | was never allowed in there. Since she died, | can't stay out of the 
place. | pace the floor all day. Mornings, | wake up in her favorite chair, and | 
don't know how | got there. | don't want to see anybody, | don't want to work, 
| don't want to eat. It's terrible. But | just can't let go." 


| waited a few moments, and then | said, "You've got to let go Clark. You 
might be holding her back from something important." 


He looked at me. "What do you mean? 


"I'm sure she's got things to do where she is now,” | said. "She can't get on with 
them as long as you keep holding her back." 


He shook his head. "I don't understand." 


So | told him about Elaine's childhood experience with Ross Snyder. | told him 
about the boy's grief-stricken mother and her hours in the attic. | told him 
about the boy's request for relinquishment from his mother's grasp so that he 
could get on with whatever it was he had to accomplish in the spirit world. 


He watched the sea for a long time. Then he asked, "Do you really believe in 
all that, Adela?” 


| said, "I might not, if it happened to somebody else. But it happened to me." 
"Then the grave is not the end?" "Do you believe in God?" 

"Yes." 

"Then the grave is not the end.” 


He thought about it. "What should | do, Adela?" "Stop making a tomb out of 
Carole’s room. When you get home today, go into that room and talk to Carole 
the way you would at the end of the day when you both come home from 
work. She'll hear you. Tell her that she is free. In a way, she'll never leave 
you; in another way, she'll be able to get on with her new life. Then go away 
somewhere. And while you're away, have the decorators come in and re-do 
that room. Make it into a den for yourself. Anything. Just change it. And 
change yourself. You're facing a new life, too.” 


"Will that work?" he asked. 

"It's worth a try." 

He nodded and got up. "I think I'll go now. Thanks for the coffee.” 
"You didn't touch it." 


He picked up the cup and took a sip of the cold liquid. Then he kissed me on 
the cheek. “Thanks,” he said, and he left. 


A few weeks after that, | got a postcard from Gable, from somewhere in 
Montana. The picture showed a mountain stream and a few fishermen 
hip—deep in the water. All he wrote was, "I'm making the changes—all of 
them." 


A month later, | was at M-G-M one day and | heard that Clark was at the 
studio, starting on a new picture. | went to the set. They had just finished a 
take, and there was a brief break while they set up to do it again. Gable saw 
me and walked over to me. We had only a few moments together. | told him | 
had received his postcard. He told me he had had a wonderful time in 
Montana. Nothing had so refreshed. him in years. He told me how good it felt 
to be back at work. He said he would be going on location in a few days and 
that when he got back he wanted me to come for dinner so that | could see 
his new den. Then he was called back to the set. 


Gable hesitated. He sent me a deep and troubled look. Then he asked, “Adela, 
will | ever see her again?" 


"Yes," | said. "That's a promise.” 


He thought about it. Then he flashed that wonderful smile of his. He gave me 
a wink and a nod, and he went back to work. 


For years after that, whenever | saw Clark Gable 


around town, no matter what else was going on, he always sent me the smile, 
the wink, the nod. We shared a promise, the two of us, and we both knew 
that one day it would be fulfilled. 


CLARK GABLE died in 1960. | don't remember how long afterward that | began 
to perceive his presence from time to time. Often there is no communication 
between us. | am just aware of him. Other times, we chat. He seems to know 
a lot about the early stars of motion pictures, people who had gone on long 
before he came to Hollywood, himself, and | get the impression that he has 
contact with these people now. We went through a period when our mental 
conversations focused on people who had worked with Gloria Swanson in the 
old days, not on what they were doing now but what they had done then, and 
this happened at the time | was wondering what to get Gloria for her eightieth 
birthday. | distinctly received the thought, "Give her some roses for me." 


Well, I did. Maybe | should just have given her the roses and not said anything 
about them, but | felt she would want to know why I had given them to her. | 
didn't expect it to get into the papers. | didn't expect members of my own 
family to look at me accusingly and wonder if | had lost my mind. 


So be it. At my age, | should be allowed to say and do whatever | like. 


| always have, anyway. 


IT'S UNDERSTANDABLE, | suppose, that there should be so many skeptics. We 
live in an age when people question everything. Often, however, people are 
unwilling to accept the answers. This is particularly true in the area of the 
psychic experience, especially with the experience of contact with someone 
we regard as dead. Most people believe that there is an existence of some 
kind after death, but the confusion sets in when they try to define that 
existence and its relationship, if any, with those of us who are living. Either 
people become too simplistic or too mystical, and one result of this can be 
doubt. 


The Catholic Church has always taught that not only is there life after death 
but that there can be communication between the living and the dead. 
Catholics pray for their dead, believing that the prayers can be helpful 
spiritually to the dead. At the same time, Catholics believe that the dead can 
have an influence on the living. Before the Catholic Church canonizes a saint, 
impartial experts must acknowledge that three miracles have been performed 
through the intercession of the saint now existing in the spirit world. Usually 
these miracles are in the area of healing. 


Medical experts are, in most cases, readily capable of establishing when a 
person has an incurable disease or a permanent disability. Some people have 
no difficulty accepting a medical prognosis that a cancer patient has only a 
few months to live, or that someone is permanently blind or crippled. But 
what do we think when, suddenly, the cancer patient no longer has a 
malignant cell in his body, or when the blind. and person suddenly sees, or 
when the cripple gets up walks? Sometimes, the claim is made that the 
change was brought about—miraculously—through an appeal for intercession 
to divine power. | can believe it. 


| can believe it because | believe that those who die do not abandon us. There 
is plenty of evidence of that in my own life, and there is plenty of it in yours 
if you sensitize yourself to it. You can become sensitive to the evidence only 
if you believe it exists, that it is indeed possible for you to be contacted by 
the spirit world. 


Albert Einstein stated that his theory of relativity struck him out of the blue, 
that he had never even thought about it before, and that then, with the 
knowledge he already had, he was able to back it up scientifically. Einstein 
conceded that the theory had somehow been "given" to him. Charles 
Lindbergh admitted in one of his books that he had fallen asleep during his 
solo flight across the Atlantic and that when he awoke he had the distinct 
awareness that someone else was in the plane with him, operating the 
controls. These things happen to us all, perhaps not in such a dramatic way, 


but they happen, and they are more likely to happen when we acknowledge 
that they can happen. 


The desire to do good, to be helpful, is an integral part of each one of us. 
Sometimes we never seem to be in a position to do much good for others in 
this life. In the next life, we can. 


Why try to develop these faculties in the first place? 


Psychic communications between the living and the living, as well as the 
living and the dead, prove that we have a spiritual nature in addition to a 
human nature. It is our spiritual nature that is created in the image of God. 
And it is with our spiritual nature that, in this life and the next, we carry out 
our role in God's plan for the world. In carrying out that role, in this life and 
the next, we become more and more assimilated into the nature of God, 
Himself, until we are totally encompassed by Him. 


In this life and the next, we are to use our talents toward that complete 
assimilation, for ourselves and for everybody else. | certainly know, if anyone 
does, the great comfort that can be derived when evidence occurs to assure 
me that someone | love and who has died still exists and can communicate 
with me. Those who have gone on are not separated from us; and by their 
penetrations into our consciousness they are not only letting us know that 
they still exist, but that we, too, shall exist forever because God exists 
forever. 


WHEN, IN THE spring of 1980, | decided to write this book, | called my 
daughter Elaine and asked if she thought it was a good idea. She said, "Let me 
ask somebody who can answer that better than | can. Elaine hadn't done any 
automatic writing for a long time—at least she hadn't told me if she did, and 
so | was surprised when she phoned me the next morning and said, "Billy was 
here last night. He said you should go ahead and write the book. He said, ‘In 
these troubled times, people are going to need a lot of faith to survive, not 
only faith in themselves and faith in God but faith in those of us who are here. 
We can do a lot of good for them.” 


| am pushing ninety. I'd be happy to stay around. for another ninety years; but 
if | have done everything | was supposed to do in this life, | am ready to go 
now. It is possible that | may not be here when you are reading this. Never 
mind. I'll be around. Let me know if there is anything | can do for you. 
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veloped a fear of death and brought up the subject often. 


Shortly after he died, Norman's mother stepmother, actually looked across the 
breakfast table at Norman and said, "I had the most vivid dream about your 
father last night, so vivid that I'm not sure it was a dream. 


"What did you dream?” Norman asked. 


"In the dream,” she said, "I saw myself asleep in my bed. Then | saw myself 
awake. Your father was standing at the foot of my bed. He said to me, ‘Don't 
ever worry about dying. There's nothing to it!” It was all so real that | 
suddenly woke up, fully expecting to see him standing there.” 


What struck Norman were the words, "There's nothing to it!" He couldn't count 
the number of times while he was growing up that his father used those exact 
words to encourage him when he faced what seemed an insurmountable 
problem. "There's nothing to it!" In his heart, Norman decided that, dream or 
not, it was a valid reassurance from his father. 


In 1939. Norman's mother died. The news reached him while he was alone in 
his office, miles away. Stunned, he braced himself for an assault of sorrow. A 
Bible was on his desk. He touched it absently, staring blankly out a window. 
He recalls, "Then | felt a pair of hands touch my head, gently, lovingly, 
unmistakably. The pressure lasted only a moment, then it was gone. An 
illusion? An hallucination caused by grief? | don't think so. | think my mother 
was permitted to reach across the gulf of death to touch and reassure me. 


Norman decided early in life that he would not follow his father into the 
ministry. Growing up in one 


